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[From the New England Farmer.] 
THE EDUCATION OF FARMERS. 

Mr Editor—It has often been a matter of 
surprise to me, that in this age of improvement 
and progress, the education of our agricultural 
community should be so entirely neglected ;| 
the more so when we consider how large and | 
important a body our farmers constitute, form- | 
ing, we believe, about four-sevenths of our | 
whole population in this State, and producing | 
nearly seven-tenths of all the exporis of| 
the Union. For the professions, from twenty | 
to twenty-four years of constant study from | 
youth to manhood, are considered requisite to | 
prepare a young man to enter even upon the | 
threshold of either; and for the trades, either | 
mechanical or mercantile, the first fourteen | 
years of life are spent in an elementary educa- 
tion, while the subsequent seven are devoted to| 
acquiring the rudiments of the pursuit selected. | 
The farmer, on the contrary, conceives that, | 
after his sons can hold a whip or pull a weed, | 
one-quarter of the year is quite sufficient to | 
devote to the developement of their minds, | 
while the other three-quarters are consumed in | 
the most drudging minutie of agriculture. And | 
this at a period of life when impressions are | 
most easily and lastingly made, and when, if! 
they imbibe any notions at all of the culture of | 
the soil, jt must be those of their fathers ; and } 
if these are tainted with ignorance or prejudice, | 
the rising generation must be cursed with the | 
same obstacles that were stumbling blocks to| 
the preceding. 

We often hear it said that practical experience 
will correct erroneous opinions formed in youth, | 
and supply the want of agricultural informa- | 
tion, which has not yet been acquired. And is | 
this a fitting preparation of a young man for | 
any pursuit, much more for one that requires | 
the immediate and constant application of fixed | 
and correct principles? Is it wise, is it just to| 
the young farmer himself, first to expose him | 
to the inculcation of the errors of an unimprov- | 
ed system of agriculture, and then throw them | 
with a nalf-formed mind, upon his own energies | 
to suffer the consequences of his mistakes and | 
correct them if he can? Do we find that this | 
practical experience remedies the deficiencies | 
of early education, and makes our farmers what | 
they might and should be? Is not the adhe- | 
rence of our farming population, (and we appeal | 
to their sober judgment when we put the ques- | 
tion,) to old and erroneous practices in culture, | 
almost proverbial ? Judging from our own ob- } 
servation, limited to be sure as it has been, 
their love of the systems of their fathers right | 
or wrong has given birth to a prejudice agninet, | 
and a hostility to the improvements of the day | 
that it seems almost impossible to overcome. | 
This is the constant cry of those engaged in 
the regeneration of our agriculture. They can- 


that every principle of science and all ex- 
perience warrant, because, forsooth, preceding 
generations have followed different ones. 

The reason why our agriculture is so far in 
the rear of all other pursuits, seems to be of a 
two-fold nature ; first, because our farmers are 
but half educated when young; ard, moreover, | 
because they will not be induced by the ten 
thousand motives held out to them to eradicate | 
mistaken opinions and prejudices engendered | 
in youth, and which are at constant war with | 
their best interests. They will not educate | 
themselves, Scientific principles are ridiowled 
by them under the name of book farming, and 
the many substantial improvements and useful | 
discoveries offered to them by the public-spirit- | 
ed, are sneered at as being theoretical and vis- 
ionary. Asa body, and I appeal to your own) 
extensive Observation, sir, for corroboration of | 
the statement which [ make without the slight- 
est disrespect \o the farming interest, our agri- 
culturists know. but little of the fundamental | 
principles that govern the culture of the soil, | 
and their informatiyn and skill are limited to 
the manual and ore general operations of 
farming, And ig this as it should be? Can 
the husbandman hope to reap the heaviest and 
most profitable crops while ignorant of vegeta- 
ble physiology—the organization and hahits of} 
plants? Can he expect to obtain the most) 
perfect animals, while he disregards the laws 
of breeding, and the comparative value and 
properties of different races? He will be suc- 
cessful just in proportion as he renders science 
and discoveries, which are the result of skilfwl 
observation, subservient to his pursuits; for just 
in that proportion does he compel nature to aid 
and complete his operations. 

We must exce@ingly regret that there 
should exist this s\ttled antipathy among far- | 
mers to instruction, hat is conveyed to theni| 
through the pages of\a book, or the columns of | 
a paper. They are «nong the most ready and | 
powerful means for the improvement of agri- | 
culture, containing thepractical results of the | 
study and experience ¢ some of the most | 
tinguished and learnedpf the present and by- | 
gone times, The-prindples they inculcate and | 
the discoveries they rejeal are based upon the | 
incontrovertible laws d science, and require 
but careful attention unied with enterprise and 
skill to be rendered jvailable. And when 
these aids to the improvénent of the soil and 
the mind are urged upm the farmer, we are 
met with the reply of book farming, theory, spec- 
ulation. He sees the michanic, the manufac- 
turer, the professional ma, deriving the most 
substantial assistance froy books and papers 
relating to their pursuits, ind yet those relat- 
ing to his own are surroumed with phantoms 
of expensive experiments td futile theories, 
There is neither reason or wisdom in such a 
course, Ife is not require| to try every new 
animal, vegetable or implegent, or to enter 
hap-hazard into any or every\system of culture 
hat shall be brought forwa\d; but to adopt 
My such as are warranted well tried ex- 
Perhont and are adapted ta his means and 

situatt. He is to distingukh between ex- 
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of novelty, or a desire to obtain solid good from 
repeated trials ; while the latter is the culture 
of the soil on those principles of natural science 
which are in constant daily operation about us, 
and the skilful application of which makes the 
successful farmer. 


Tt is to a knowledge of these principles that 
we would direct the attention of our farmers, 
This constitutes an extensive branch of the 
education we would urge upon them, and we 
honestly believe they never will be pre-emi- 
nently successful until they have acquired jt. 
They are called upon by every motive of public 





but the most respectable citizens, who had been 
in exile and endured privations we know now 
not of, for seven long and tedious years. 

On that occasion, and on his arrival in 1789, 
Washington was received, as it is well known, 
by the elder Clinton who was at doth periods 
Governor of the State. 


WHO K EEPS THE IRISH POOR. 
[From Lady Cbatterton’s Rambles in Ireland.] 








‘My morning at the window has convinced 
me of what has been sometimes said in the 
newspapers, but which, until now, | never had 











and private interest, and if such an argument 
will be entitled to any weight among them, by 
a due regard to the dignity and character of 
their profession, to throw off the absurd preje-| 
dice they entertain against the suggestions of 
scientific and observing men—against changing | 
their systems of culture. In order that there | 
may be a general and thorough-going improve- | 
ment in our husbandry, our husbandmen of the 
present day must commence educating them- | 
selves with reference to their pursuits. It} 
must be a matter of self-education, and they | 
cannot turn in any direction without finding 

ample means for it. They have it brought} 
home to their very doors in the shape of agri- | 
cultural books and periodicals, and the assis- | 
tance of agricultural societies. They have 

only to unite with these their well known intel. | 
ligence and a proper degree of spirit to make 
themselves what they are not now—scientific 
farmers. 
i 

WASHINGTON’S PERSONAL HABITS. | 

At the celebration of the fifteenth anniversa. | 
ry of Washington as President, Mr Stuyvesant, | 
who presided at the dinner table, gave the fol- 
lowing account of the private habits of that) 
great man, which we are sure, will be read | 
with interest. 

1. *Georee Wasaixeron—His example | 
was perfect: Severe will be the condemnation | 
of him who seeks his place and disregards the 
authority of that example.’ 

Mr Stuyvesant accompanied his toast with | 
some remarks, containing interesting allusions 
to the private habits and character of Gen. 
W ashington in substance as follows: 

It cannot be expected, at this time and place, 
any allusion should be made to the public char- 
acter of Washington; we are all in possession 
of his history from the dawn of life to the day 
Mount Vernon was wrapped in sable; and after | 
the exercises of this morning, if any attempt to} 
portray his politicial or military life was made, 
it would only be the glimmering light of a fee- 
ble star succeeding the rays of a meridian sun. 

But the occasion affords the opportunity of | 
congratulating the smal! number of gentlemen 
present who enjoyed the privilege of participat- 
ing in the ceremonies of the 30th of April, 1789; 
they will recall to their memories the spontane- 
ous effusions of joy that pervaded the | 
organization of a. constitutional government, 
formed by intelligent freemen, and consummat- 
ed by placing at its head the man in whom their 
affections were concentrated as the father of 
their country. 

Washington’s residence in this city after his 
inauguration was limited to about two years. 
His deportment in life was not plain, nor was it 
at all pompous, for no man was more devoid of 
ostentation than himself; his style, however, 
gave universal satisfaction to all classes in the 
community ; and, his historian has informed us, 
was not adapted for personal gratification but 
from a devotion to his country’s welfare. Pos- 
sessing a desirable stature, an erect form, and, 
superadded, a lofty and sublime countenance, 
he never appeared in public without arresting 
the reverence and admiration of the beholder ; | 
and the stranger who had never before seen | 
him, was at the first impression convinced it 
was the President who delighted kim. 

He seldom walked in the street—his public 
recreation was in riding. When accompanied 
by Mrs Washington, he rode in a carriage 
drawn by six horses, with two outriders who | 
wore rich livery, cocked hats with cockades and | 
powder. 

When he rode on horseback he was joined 
by one or more of the gentlemen of his family, 
and attended by his outriders. He always at- 
tended divine service on Sundays ; his carriage | 
on those occasions contained Mrs Washington 
and himself, with one or both of their grand 
children, and was drawn by two horses, with 
two footmen behind; it was succeeded by a} 
post chaise accommodating two gentlemen of | 
his household. On his arrival in the city the 
only residence that could bé procured was a 
house in Cherry street, long known as the 
mension of the Franklin family, but in a short 
time afterward he removed to and occupied the 
House in Broadway, now Bunker’s Hotel. 

Washington held a levee once a week, and 
from what is now recollected they were gener- 
ally well attended, but confined to men in pub- 
lic life and gentlemen at leisure, for at that day 
it would have been thought a breach of deco. 
rum to visit the President of the United States 
in dishabille. 

The arrival of Washington in 1789, to as-| 
syme the reins of government, was not his 
first entry into this city accompanied with hon- 
or to himself and glory to his country, It was 
on the 24th of November, 1783; and here 
again [ must observe, the number present who 
witnessed the ceremonies of that day, must in- 
deed have been very limited; on that day, he 
made his triumphal entry, not to sway the 
sceptre, but to lay down his sword; not for 
personal aggrandizement ; but to secure the 
happiness of his countrymen. He early in the 
morning left Harlem and entered the city 
through what is now called the Bowery; he 
was escorted by cavalry and infantry, and a 
large concourse of citizens on horseback and 
on foot, in_ plain dress; the latter must have 
been an ifteresting sight to those of mature 
age who were capable of comprehending their 
merit. In their ranks were seen men with 
patched elbows, odd buttons on their coats, and 
unmatched buckles in their shoes; they were 
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ed looking woman, surrounded by a group of 
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not indeed Falstaff company of scare-crows, 


an opportunity of observing myself—that the 


Irish poor support each other. ‘This is literally 
the case, 


‘How do you live?’ I enquired of a wretch- 
little ragged children, who represented herself 
as ‘a lone widow,’ without eny means of sup- 
port. 

‘Why, thin, up and down among the neigh- 
bors, lady. ‘They’re very good to me, an’ one 
gives a bit, an’ another a sup, an’ ’tis lost i’d be 
entirely widout ’em.’ 

‘ Look at that o!d woman,’said M » point- 
ing to one who made her appearance with a 
sickly-looking little child, who clung to her 
with great fondness while she stroked his head, 
and looked affectionately down upon the little 
fellow. ‘That poor woman has no friends, 
and is dependent on charity for her support. 
Her sons and daughtersare dead, and yet, in 
ner helpless old age, she took compassion on 
that deserted orphan, quite a stranger to her, 
and is trying to bring him up. Her kindness 
and affection towards the little creature are 
really beautifu!, Many of her neighbors would 
willingly take her in, and give her an asylum 
in their cabins, were she alone, but she will 
not consent to part with her charge, and suffers 
all privations for his sake. A few months since 
she came here suffering from a dreadful cold ; 
and when [ asked her the cause, she confess- 
ed that it was owingto her having taken off 
her only gown in the severe weather, to cut 
up into clothes for the child after the measles,’ 

‘How wonderful!’ I exclaimed; ‘this is 
charity indeed !’ 

‘Oh, said M » ‘I could tell you a 
thousand instances of this kind ; the charity of 
the poorest of the Irish poor to each other is 
such as may well bring us to shame, Yester- 
day I asked that pretty little girl you observed 
at the window who it was that had given her 
the petticoat she had on, ‘’Twas Marianne 
Rowan gave it to me,’ was the reply ; and 


when she said so, [ could not but think of the | to 


widow’s mite, for | more than doubted whether 
poor Marianne, whom I must show you some 
day, had another petticoat for herself. 

‘ Potatoes,’ continued M » who saw 
my inierest was kindled by these touching traits 
of my favorite frish peasanty, + ; 
12 ust @s you see 
at the back of the wandering mendicant are 
nothing else than a bag of these, collected at 
different cabins, I have been sometimes in a 
miserable hovel when a group of beggars has 
appeared at the door to ask for ‘ something for 
God’s sake.’ In a corner was the scanty store 
of potatoes, which looked hardly sufficient to 
supply the wants of a family fora single day. 
And yet to thatlittle heap [ have seen the poor 
woman of the house invariably turn at the ap- 
peal, and taking two or three of the best pota- 
toes in it, give them to the beggar with a 
cheerful ‘Here honest woman, you’re kindly 
welcome to ’em, an’ I wish it was more I had 
to give ye.’ Lodging they never refuse; a 
thing that perhaps will appear more strange to 
your English ideas than what J have already 
told you: though among the poor here, such 
cheap charity is thought very little of. I have 
known a womnan and her sick davghter to be 
kept for months in a cabin in the village of 
Clarina; and when | remarked to the owner 
one day how kind it was in him to allow them 
to stay there, he said, in quite a surprised tone 
of voice * Ah thin, ’twould be a queer thing for 
any Christian to refuse a craythur that wanted 
it, a corner of the cabin, and a lock of straw to 
lié on,. What charm would it do a body for 
them just to stretch under the same roof, poor, 
quiet craythurs.’ 

PEACE OF GOD, 

There is a two-fold peace. The first is neg- 
ative. It is relief from disquiet and corroding 
care. It is repose after conflict and storms.— 
But there is another anda higher peace to 
which this is but the prelude, ‘a peace ef God 
which passeth all understanding,’ and properly 
called ‘the kingdom of heaven within us,’ 
This state is any thing but negative. It is the 
highest and most strenuous action of the soul, 
but an entirely harmonious action, in which all 
our powers and affections are blended ina 
beautiful proportion, and sustain, and perfect 
one another, I[t is more than silence after 
storms. It is as the concord of all melodious 
sounds. Has the reader never known a season, 
when, in the fullest flow of thought and feel- 
ing, in the universal action of the soul, an in- 
ward calm, profound as midnight silence, yet 
bright as the still summer noon, full of joy, but 
unbroken by one throb of tumultuous *passion, 
has been breathed through his spirit, and given 
him a glimpse and presage of the serenity of a 
happier world? Of this character is the peace 
of religion. It is a conscious harmony with 
God and the creation, an alliance of love with 
all beings, a sympathy with all that is pure and 
happy, a surrender of every separate will and 
interest, a participation of the spirit and life of 
the universe, an entire concord of purpose with 
its Infinite Original.— Channing. 





RE-UNION IN HEAVEN, 

How short is the earthly history of a family. 
A few years, and those who are now embraced 
in a family circle will be scattered. The child- 
ren, now the objects of tender solicitude, will 
have grown up and gone forth to their respect- 
ive stations in the world. A few years mare, 
and children and parents will have passed from 


| is so brief, engage all the love we are capable 


and pergareal home, 





this earthly stage. Their name will be nolon- 








r heard in their present dwelling. Their have trusted solely to the senses for the mate- 


mestic loves and anxieties, happiness and 
sorrows will be a lost and forgotten history, 
Every heart in which it was written will be 
mouldering in the dust, And is this all? Is 
this the whole satisfaction which is provided 
for some of the strongest feelings of our hearts ? 
If it be, how shall we dare pour forth our affec- 
tions on objects so fleeting? How can such 
transitory beings, with whom our connection 


of feeling ? Why should not our feelings to; 
ward them be as feeble and unsatisfying as 
they ? Bat, blessed be God, this is not all, Of 
this he has given us perfect assurance in the 
Gospel of his Son. Though tothe eye of unen- 
lightened nature, the ties of domestic love seem 
scattered inso dust, the spirirual eye of faith 
perceiveg that they have been Joosened on 
earth, only to be resumed, under far happier | 
circuinstances, in the, regions of everlasting 
love and bliss, Though the history of a family 
may seem to be forgotten, when the last mem- 
ber of it is laid in the grave, the memory of it 
still lives in immortal souls, and when the cir- 
cle is wholly dissolved on earth, it is again 
completed in Heaven. 





FEMALE PIETY. 

Thegem of all others to encircle the coronet 
of a lady's character, is unaffected piety. Na- 
ture may lavish much on her person—the en- 
chantment of the countenance, the gracefulness 
ofher mein, or the strength of her intellect, yet | 
her loveliness is uncrowned till piety throws 
around the whole the sweetness and power of 
hercharms, She then becomes unearthly in 
her temper, unearthly in her desire and associ- 
ations, The spell which bound her affections 
to things below, is broken, and she mounts on 
the silent wings of her fancy and hope to the 
habitetion of God, where it will be her delight 
to hold communion with the spirits that hove 
been ransomed from the thraldom of earth, and 
wreathed with a garland of glory. 

Her beanty may throw its magical charms 

over many—princes and conquerors may bow 
with admiration at the shrine of her riches, the 
sons of science and poetry may embalm her 
memory in song, yet piety must be her orna- 
ment, her pearl. Her name most be written 
in the ‘ book of life,’ that when mountains fade 
away, and every memento of earthly greatness 
is lost in the general wreck of nature, it may 
remain and swell in the list of that mighty 
throng, which had been clothed with the man- 
tle of righteousness, and their voices attuned 
the melody of heaven. 
With such a treasure, every lofty gratifica- 
tion on earth may be purchased ; friendship will 
be doubitly sweet—and the character will possess 
& price fer above rubies ; life will be but a visit 
to earth, and death the entrance upon a joyful 
And when the note of 
the last trumpet shall he heard, and sleeping 
millions awake to judgment, its possessors shall 
be presented faultless before the throne of God 
with exceeding joy, and a crown of life that 
shall never wear away. 

Such is piety. Like a tender flower, plant- 
ed in the fertile soil of woman’s heart, it grows, 
expanding ite foliage, and imparting its fra- 
grance to all around, till transplanted it is set 
to bloom in perpetual! vigor, and unfading beau- 
ty, in the paradise of God, 

Follow the star, it will light you through 
every labyrinth in the wilderness of life, gild 
the gloom that will gather around you in a dy- 
ing hour, and bring you safely over the tempes- 
suous Jordan of death, into the heaven of prom- 
psed and settled rest.—Danville Star. 





QUAKERISM. 
[From Bancroft’s History of the U. S.] 

The rise of the people called Quakers is one 
of the memorable events in the history of man, 
It niarks the moment when intellectual free- 
dom was claimed unconditionally by the people 
as an inalienable birthright. To the masses in 
that age, all reflection on politics and morals 
presented itself under a theological form. The 
Quaker doctrine is philosophy, summoned from 
the cloister, the college, and the saloon, and 
planted among the most despised of the peo- 

le, 

‘ As poetry is older than critics, so philosophy 
is older than metaphysicians. The mysterious 
question of the purpose of our beirg is always 
before us and within us; and the little chil, 
as it begins to prattle, makes inquiries which 
the pride of learning cannot solve.  ‘i‘he meth- 
od of the solution adoptc i vy the Quakes, was 
the natural consequence of the o° gin of their 
sect. The mind of George Pox had the '-igh- 
est systematic sagac y; and his do-triue, de- 
veloped and rendered illustrious | y Barclay and 
Penn, was distinguished by ‘ts eimplicity and 
unity. The Quaker has but one word, The in- 
ner light, the voice of God in the seul. That 
light is a reality, enc theref re inits freedom 
the highest revelation of truth; it is | ind-ed 
with the Spirit of God, and therefore merits 
dominion as the guide to virtue; it shines 'n 
every man’s breast, and therefor» joins the 
whole human race in the unity of equal rights. 
[ntellectual freedom, the supremacy of mind, 
universal enfranchisement,—these three points 
include the whole of Quakerism, as far as it be- 
longs to civil history. 

Quakerism rests om the reality of the Inner 
Light, and its method of inquiry is absolute 
freedom applied to consciousness, The reve- 
lation of truth is immediate. It springs neither 
from tradition nor from the senses, but directly 


rials of thought; the Quaker, placing no de- 
pendence on the world of the senses, ca}le the 
soul home from its wanderings through the ma- 
zes of tradition and the wonders of the visible 
universe, bidding the vagrant sit down by its 
own fires to read the divine itiscription on the 
heart. ‘Some seek truth in books, some in 
learned men, but what they seek for is in them- 
ssives,’—* Man is an epitome of the world, and 
to be learned in it, we have only to read our- 





selves well,’ A 
Thus the method of the Quaker coincided 
with that of Descartes and his discsples, who 
founded their system on consciousness, and 
made the human mind the point of departure 
in philosophy, But Descartes plunged imme- 
diately into the confusion of hypothesis, drift- 
ing to seato be wrecked among the barren 
waves of ontological speculation ; and even 
Leibnitz, confident in bis genius and learning, 
lost his way among the monads of creation and 
the pre-established harmonies in this best of 
all possible worlds; the illiterate Quaker ad- 
hered strictly to his method; like the timid 
navigators of old time, who carefully kept near 
the shore, he never ventured to sea except with 
the certain guidance of the cynosure in the 
heart. He was consistent, for he set no value 
on learning acquired in any other way. Tra- 
dition cansot enjoin a ceremony, still less es- 
tablish a doctrine ; historical faith is as the old 
heavens that sre to be wrapped up as a scroll, 
The constant standard of truth and goodness, 
says William Penn, is God in the conscience, 
and liberty of conscience is therefore the most 
sacred right, and the only avenue to religion. 
To restrain it is an invasion of the divine pre- 
rogative, Jt robs man of the use of the instinct 
ofa Deity. To take away the great charter of 
freedom of conscience is to prevent the pro- 
gress of society ; or rather, as the beneficent 
course of Providence cannot be checked, it is 
in men of the present generation but knotting 
a whipcord to lash their own posterity, The 
selfishness of bigotry is the same in every age; 
the perseeutors of to-day do not differ from 
those who inflamed the people of Athens to 
demand the death of Socrates, And the Qua- 
kers agreed with the philosophers of old, that 
freedom of mind, applied to the contemplation 
ef God, is the end of life, 
But the Quaker asked for conscience more 
than security against penal legislation, He 
proclaimed an insurrection against every form 
of authofity over conscience ; he resisted every 
attempt at the slavish subjection of the under- 
standing. He had no reverence for the de- 
crees of » university, a convocation, or a synod 
no fear of maledictions from the Vatican. Nor 
was this all. ‘The Quaker denied the value of 
all learning, except that which the mind appro- 
priates by its own intelligence. The lessons 
of tradition were no better than the prating of 
a parrot, and letter learning may be hurtful as 
well as helpful, When the mind is not free, 
the devil can accompany the zealot to his pray- 
ers and the doctor to his study. The soul is a 
living fountain of immortal truth ; but a college 
is in itself no better than a cistern, 1n which 
water may stagnate, and truth to him who is 
learned and not wise, who knows words and 
not things, is of no more worth than a beautiful 
piece of sculpture toa Vandal, Let then the 
pedant plume himself in the belief, that erndi- 
tion is wisdom ; the waters of life, welling up 
from the soul, gush forth im spontaneous free- 
goin; and the illiterate mechanic need not 
fear to rebuke the proudest rabbis of the uni- 
versity. 
The Quaker equally claimed the emancipa- 
tion of conscience from the terrors of supersti- 
tion. Ile did not waken devotion by appeals 
to fear. He could not grow pale from dread 
ef apparitions, or, like Grotivs, establish his 
faith by the testimony of ghosts; and in an 
age when the English courts panished witch- 
craft with death, he rejected the delusion as 
having no warrant in the free experience of 
the soul, ‘T'o him no spirit was created evil ; 
the world began with inrocency ; and as God 
blessed the works of his hands, their natures 
and harmony magnified their Creator. God 
made no devil; for all that he made was good, 
without a jar inthe whole frame. Discord 
proceeds from a perversion of powers, whose 
purpose was benevolent; and the spirit be- 
comes evil only by a departure from truth. 
The Quaker was equally warned against the 
delusions of self-love. His ¢nemies, in de- 
rision, sneered a. his idol as a delirious will-in- 
the-wisp, that claim: @ a ‘eavenly descent for 
the offspring of earthly passions; «nd For and 
Barclay, and enn, earnestly denourced ‘ the 
idolatry which hugs its own eot -eptions,” mis- 
taking the wlimseys c° a feverish brain tor the 
calm revelation. of truth. 


his own sent» vpon us as t*e énfallible Spirit ?” 
And he answers, ‘ By the same Spir'*. The 
Soirit wit vesseth to our spirn.’ The Quaker 
repudiates the errors which the bigotry of sects, 
or the zeal of selfishness, or the delusion of tae 
senses, has engrafted wpon the wnchanging 
priveiples ot morals; and accepting intelli- 
gence wherever it exists, from the coblisic.: of 
pa. .ies and the strife in the world of opinions, 
he gathers together the uniy rsal truths which 
of necessity constitute the common creed of 
mankind, There is a natural sagaeny of sym- 
pathy, which separates what belongs to the 
individual from that which-eommends itself to 
universal reason. Quakerism ‘ is a most ration- 
al system.’ Judgment is to be made not from the 
rash and partial mind, but from the eternal 








from the mind. No man comes to the knowl- 
edge of God bot by the Spirit. ‘ Each person’ 
says Penn, ‘ knows God from an infallible dem- 
onsttation in himself, and not on the slender 
grounds of man’s lo here interpretation, or lo 
there.’—* The instinct of a Deity is so natural 
to man, that he can no more do without it, and 
be, than he ean be without the most essential 
_part of himself.’ As the eye opens, light en- 
ters; and the mind, as it looks in upon itself, 
receives moral truth by intuition. Others have 
sought wisdom by consulting the ovtward world, 





and, confounding consciousness with reflection, 


light that never erred. The divine revelation 
is universal, and compels assent. The jarring 
reasonings of individuals have filled the world 
with controversies and debates ; the true light 
pleads ite excellency in every breast. Neither 
may the divine revelation be confounded with 
individual conscience ; for the conscience of 
the individual follows judgment, and may be 
warped by self-love and debauched by ust. 
The Turk has no remorse for sensual indul- 
gence, for he has defiled his judgment with a 
false opinion. The Papist, if he eat flesh in 
‘Lent, is reproved by the. inward monitor, for 


But «how shall I © 
know,’ asks Penn, ‘ that a ma. does not obtrude . 


that monitor is blinded by a false belief. ‘The 
true light is therefore not the reason of the in- 
dividual, nor the conscienee of the individual; 
it is the light of universal reason; the voice of 
universal conscience, ‘ manifesting its own 
verity, in that it is confirmed and established 
by the experience of all men.’ Moreover it 
has the characteristic of necessity. ‘It con- 
strains even jts adversaries to plead for it.’ 
‘It never contradicts sound reason,’ and is the 
noblest and most certain rvle, for ‘the divine 
revelation is so evident and clear of itse)f, that 
by its own evidenee and clearness, it irresisti- 
bly forces the well-disposed understanding to 
assent.’ 
GOD SEEN IN ALL THINGS. 

It is poor philosophy, amd narrow religion, 
which does not recognise God inall things, 
Every moment of our lives, we breethe, stand, 
or move in the temple of the Most High; for 
the whole universe is that temple. Wherever 
we go, the testimony of his power, the impress 
of his hand are there. Ask of the bright 
worlds above us, as they roll in the everlasting 
tharmony of their circles; and they shall tell 
}you of him, whose power launched them on 
t their courses, Ask of the mountaine, that hift 
i their heads among and above the clouds; and 
, the black summit of another in proclaiming 
their testimony tothe agency whieh hath laid 
| their deep foundations. Ask of the ocean’s 
‘waters ; and the roar of their boundless waves 
, from shore to shore, a hymn of ascription to that 
/ Being, who hath said, ‘ Hitherto shall ye come 
;and no farther,” Ask of the rivers; and as 
| Shes roll onward tothe sea, do they bear along 
j the ceaseless tribute to the ever-working en- 
‘ergy which struck open their fountains and 
; poured them down through their valleys? Ask 
ref every region of the earth, from the burning 
, equator to the icy pole, trom the rock bownd 
; coast to the platn covered with its luxuriant 
, Vegetation ; and wil} you not find on all of them 
; the records of the Creator’s presence. Ask of 
; the countless tribes of plants and animals ; and 
{shall they not testify to the action of the gre:t 
; Source of life? Yes, from every portion, from 
every department of nature, comes the same 
|sreny every where we hear thy name, O God; 








every where we see thy love. Creation, in abl 

its length and breath, in all its depth and 
height, is the manifestation of thy spirit, and 
j without thee the world were dark and dead, 
The universe is to us as the burning bush 
which the Hebrew leader saw: Godis ever 
| preaent in it, for it burns with his glory, and 
the ground on which we stand is always holy. 
How ean we speak of that Presence as partic- 
ularly in the sanctuary which is sbroad through 
all space and time.— Francis. 





THE BIBLE IN SCHOOLS. 

At the late anniversary of the American Bi 
ble Society, the Rev. Dr Milnor presented te 
the society the following letter from Mr Green 
leaf, professor of law m the University of Car. 
bridge, Mass. * 


idge, May 4, 1839. 

Rev, and Dear Sir,—I can hardly express 
the regret I feel at being again deprived of the 
privilege of attending the ensuing anniversary 
of our beloved Society ; but the neeessary ab- 
sence of my colleague in the Law department 
of owr University renders it unavoidable, fF 
particularly wished to have urged on the Soei- 
ety the importance of new efforts to introduce 
the Bible into ail our common schools, througt- 
out the land. Haying myself been early ac- 
quainted with such a school, where the Bib'e 
was the principal reading beok, Ff have seen 
something of its influence on boys, up to their 
riper years ; and the observations of subseque: t 
lite haye deepened the conviction of my mind, 
| that if owr institutions are to be perpetuated, it 
| will be only through @ wide and general diffusic n 
of the principles inculcated in the word of God. 
The Bible is the only faithful picture ef real 
life—the only trae history of man—the only 
}unvarnished narrative of his sins, and of the 
{just retribution of his holy Sovereign. It is 
ithe only historical book whieh gives a true ac- 
count of the human family in all its relations 
and its motives of conduct. Man falsifies his 
‘own history—Ged bas written it with the pen 
{of truth. Its fidelity is evinced in the fact that 
it has never become obsolete. The man de- 
lineated in the Bible, is the man of every age 
of the worhd, from the creation to our own days 
and will be such to the end of time. And if 
it is important to man to learm the moral nature 
of his race, and to learn it early, let him 
‘be taught it in his youth, among the rudiments 
of his education, from the fountain of all truth 
—the Bible. 

It has been wel) observed, by one of our most 
gifted men, that to seek to make children be- 
‘come good citizens without the aid and sanc- 
t tions, and light of religion, is te cultivate the 
t branciies and neglect the root. They can be 
made such, only by the early inculcation of the 
radical principle of all good citizenship, the 
‘ fear of God and the habit of filial obedience to 
| his commands, It 1s a gross inconsistency, to 
‘Jeave them to decide for themselves at maturi- 
ty,’ in this important matter, while with better 
reason, we decide for them, during the immatu- 
rity of their judgment, in all things else. Man 
is a confiding being, constituted by his Creator 
'to believe implicitly, during the entie period 
| of his inability to jadge for himself. In infan- 
{ cy he takes every thing upon trust ; and of this 
tema of his mind we avail ovrselves in 











every part of his edueation. The system of 
education itself is based upon it, and it is 
‘ conducted on this principle, changed by degrees, 
t only as the disposition to universal and implicit 
+confidence gradually deeays, and is succeeded 
‘ by the powers of ripened intellect. If the mind 
lis not subdued and enslaved by the ineulcation 
| of mathematical truth, which, in childhood is as 
{much received wpom trust as any other, neither 
will it be by the ineulcation of the truths of re- 
ligion and gooé morals. Indeed the mind can- 
not be kept free from all impressions eon this 
subject. The edueation of children is far from 
being confined to school, or evento the fire- 
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side, ‘All with whom the child is permitted to 
associate, contribute their share to the forma- 
-tion of his moral character—but it Is only in 
-the school and under the paternal roof, that the 
chostile influences of.the world can be successful 
ly met and counteracted. We cannot begin 
too early, to teach our children the traths of the 
Christian religion, nor pursue it too long. 
There is,-in the Bible, enough that the weakest 
can comprehend, and enough for the grapplings 
of the strongest mind. P 
The present state of Europe and America 
furnishes another and strong argument for in- 
creased effort jn the religious and moral edu- 
cation of children. Public opinion, in both 
countries, is in a state of revolution, and great 
changes ere in progress. There is not only a 
struggle between despetism and liberty, but 
another controversy is going on, between the 
liberty of good government and extreme licen- 
tiousnegs ; and yet another between the cause 
of Christ and the enemies of his cross and of 
‘his religion. “From these causes, deriving, as 
‘they do, great force from the tide of European 
emigration to our shores, the character of our 
population is unstable, and deep and insportant 
changes are almost daily proposed in our insti- 
tutions. The conservative energy on which 
these must depend for safety, will be mainly in 
‘the virtue of our immediate successors; and 
this is to be created and preserved only by 
their religious education. They may be train- 
-ed in the love of ‘God and his !aw; and to this} 





end his law must be early set before them, day | 
by day, in the common schools, If we would 
have them imbibe correct principles, we must 
have good electors ; for our rulers receive their 
public character at the ballot boxes, and repre- 
cent, in official conduct, the principles and char- | 
acter of their constituents. This character | 
will be determined by the influence impressed | 
in youth, and perhaps no influences, bear more 
strongly upon youth than those of the books | 
‘they read. It is easy, on this ground, to ac: | 
count for the opposition of the enemies of reli- 

gion to the use of the Bible as a school-book ; 

and this opposition of a sagacious enemy sliould | 
Jead us the more strenuously to urge its adop- 
tion in all the common schools of the country. 

It is no new experiment that I would urge ; 
for it has been already tried, with the most 
beneficial results. The fathers of our revolu- 
‘tion were trained in common schools with the 
Bible for their principal, and generally their | 
sole reading book. We confess our own de- 
generacy from the high standard of those pure | 
patriots.; ‘but wherein has our education differ- | 
ed from theirs, except that we have discarded 
the Bible from schools. In other nations the 
like results are seen. In Iceland, for example, 
though they have no common schools, their 
children are carefully instructed in the Bible, it 
being almost their only book ; and among no | 
people are its precepts more familiarly referred 
to, or more conscientiously regarded. 

I might add, that the possession of a common 
faith, and an engagement in united and common 
effort for its propagation, by means of the Bible, 
may prove to be among the most efficacious 
means for the prevention of war, The great 
body of Christians thus engaged, at this time, 
in this great work, cannot be without influence | 
in their respective nations. Children who have 
been taught God's word from the Bibles of 
strangers, will not easily be induced, in maturer 
age, to make war upon their benefactors. | 
When Sweden was compelled by Napoleon to | 
declare war against England, and a form of | 
prayer for the success of their arms was sent | 
to the several charches, the Declarians refused 
to read it, saying it was a mistake ; for the 
English, who had sent them bread in their fam- | 
ine, and Bibles too, could not be their enemies! | 

But i must stop somewhere, and the only apol- 
ogy I can offer for writing thus much is, that 
I wrote from a full heart, and to a fellow Chris- 
tian. If my absence from the anniversary 
should leave the cause with one advocate the 
less, pray submit these views to some fellow 
laborer, and ask him, in his own way, to advo- | 
cate them, if approved. 
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[From Tholuck’s Sermons. ] 

THE SPECIAL PRESENCE OF GOD. 

How does God draw near unto men? He | 
draws near to them as God the Father, in the} 
work of creation and preservation, On all | 
sides is every thing which tiveth surrounded 
with the great mystery of love. It was love 
which, on the morning of the creation, cried | 
into the darkness, ‘ let there be light,’ and light | 
was. The independent and eternal God, who 
might in his self-existence and blessedness 
have dwelt forever alone, desired to have co- 
partners of his blessedness, and he therefore 
created the world and spirits allied to his own 
nature, And now, soul of man! whenever in| 
the elevation of joy thou lookest upon thyself, 
and sayest to thyself, +I am ;’ be sure that thou 
also utter this exclamation, ‘It is eternal Jove 
which hath made me in the image of God.’| 
That love, which brought thee into existence 
on earth, see, how it bears thee in its motherly | 
arms through this poor life, which is wreathed 
about with thorns and misery. Far above this | 
earth, where souls of men abide, thither pene- 
trates a beam from this sun, and thither goes 
with it this motherly love, mild and bleasing ; | 
and it warms and sustains and cherishes and | 
shelters the ever needy heart of man. Pre] 
the rudest mind can form a conception of this 
near approach of God in the work of creation 
and preservation. Paul goes into the midst of 
the aeathen world and proclaims,‘ Turn ye to 
the living God, who made heaven and earth and 
the sea and al] that is therein; and hath not 
left himself without a witness, but hath given | 
us ‘much good, and hath sent rain and fruitful | 
seasons from heaven, and hath filled our hearts 
with joy and gladness.’ 

But creating and preserving love has not 
provided a mifror for itself in thee alone. 
Around us and afar off has it also erected its 
tabernacle, The morning stars of heaven re- 
joice in their Maker, and the modest flower of 
the earth praises him in the lowly vale, When | 
aman, who hath first received into his own | 
heart the full consciousness of that love which 
encircles heaven and earth in the embrace of 
its motherly arms, when such a man goeth forth 
on a bright day of spring into the solitary tem- 
ple of hature ; oh—what a unison doth he fee) 
between his own heart and all created objects, 
as they adore and sing,—‘ Eternal, all-protec- 
ting love! Hallowed be thy name!’ Yea my 
brethren, in the work of his creation God the 
Father hath approached near unto us, inexpres- 
sibly near unto us, even as man to man ;—to 
us, his poor children, standing in the need of 
help ;—and let every thing which hath breath 
praise aad exalt the Lord! 

But although, my friends, we are placed in 
this glorious temple of nature as the pricsts of 
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So nemeae a 
God, yet are we'in no way profited by it, unless ] 
we be in reality priests. Of what avail is the 
fulness of all gifts and good things, which flow 
forth to thee from the exhaustless store-house 
of heaven and earth, if they do not expand thy 
heart to deep-felt gratitude, and hamble obedi- 
ence? Of what avail, that every star in the 
heaven and every worm upon the earth has a 
tongne, with which it bears witness of eternal 
love, when the heart is deaf, and thy mouth 
continues speechless? Of what avail to us, 
that God the Father has revealed himeelf in us 
and in nature as the Father of all that lives, 
unless we be his children? And until the 
Son has transformed us to be the children of 
his Father, oh how pitiably man stands on the 
heaving bosom of nature; how poor, how igno- 
rant ; unable to expound the riddle ; living like 
the heathen without God and without hope in 
the world ; and instead of folding his hands, he 
wrings them in despair. 

Draw near to God when he comes to you 
in the Spirit, as it operates within your heart. 
Oh that I might, with divine power, penetrate 
ali your souls with this cry;—whenever you 
feel within your spirits the attraction and voice 
of your Father, resist it not; it is the voice of 
God ; it is the work of God; fail not to hear it; 
for it is in this particular that the righteousness 
of God is manifested in the most fearful way. 
‘There dwells,’ says a heathen writer, ‘in men, 
a Holy Spirit, who treats us as he is treated by 
us.’ QOnce'turned away, he comes back again 


| the more seldom, and speaks to us with less and 


less power. But what can [ do, you ask, if the 
voice within me sounds but softly ; or if I have 
disdained it, until it has become scarcely audi- 
ble? Brother, it stands recorded: * Ask, and 
it shall be given you ; seek, and you shall find; 
knock, ard it shall be opened to you.’ You re- 
ply, ‘I have a cold heart. I cannot pray ;’ 
but I ask you, ‘is not a warm heart a good gift? 
If it be so, then‘T add, it stands written, ‘If ye 
who are evil -yet know how to give good gifts 
unto your children, how much more will your 
Father bestow favor upon them who ask it.’ It 
is a mistake, a dangerous error to suppose that 
man should pray only when his heart prompts. 
What shall one do, when his heart dies away, 
and incites him no more? Knowest thou not, 


their eternal interest enterely into his hands, 
Let the salvation of these children be the object ; 
to which every word of your instructions, every 
exertion of your authority, is directed. Des- 
pise the profane clamor, which would deter 
you from attempting to render them serious, 
from an apprehension of its making them mel- 
ancholy, not doubting for a moment, that the’ 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, and 
that the path totrue happiness lies through pu- 
rity, humility, and devotion. Meditate the worth 
of souls; meditate deeply the lessons the Scrip- 
tures afford on their inconceivable value and 
eternal duration. Whil the philosopher wearies 
himself with endless speculations on their phys- 
ical properties and nature, while the politician 
only contemplates the social arranzements of 
mankind and the shifting forms of policy, fix 
your attention on the individual importance of 
man, as the creature of God, and a candidate 
for immortality. Let it be your highest ambi- 
tion to train up these children for an un- 
changing condition of being, Spare no pains 
to recover them to the image of God; render 
familiar to their minds, in all its extent, the 
various branches of that holiness without which 
none shall see the Lord. Inculeate the obliga- 
tion, and endeavor to inspire the love of that 
rectitude, that eternal rectitude which was with 
God before time began, was embodied in the 
person of his Son and, in its lower communica- 
tions, will survive every snblunary change, 
emerge in the dissolution of all things, and be 
impressed in refulgent characters, on the new 
heavens and the new earth, in which diwelleth 
righteousness. Pray often with them, and for 
them, and remind them of the inconceivable 
advantage attached to that exercise. Accus- 
tom them to a punctual and reverential attend- 
ance at the house of God: insist on their sanc- 
tification of the Sabbath; by such a disposition 
of time as is suitable toa day of rest and 
devotion. Survey them with a vigilant and 
tender eye, checking every appearance of an 
eviland depraved disposition, the moment it 
springs up, and encouraging the dawn of piety 
and virtue, By thus training them up in the 
way they should go, you may reasonably hope 
that, when old, they will not depart from it. 








that the soul is stimulated to prayer by prayer 
itself, Hast thou never yet experienced that 
happy state, when the soul grieving over its in- 
ward barrenness and coldness, casts itself down, 
and begins with frigid feelings to pray, and this 
very prayer transforms the heart of stone into 
one of flesh, and‘thine affections begin to swell 


within thee and to pour themselves out more | 


and more freely, and the words flow forth in 


richer and richer abundance, and thou canst find | 


no end to them, and thou art overpowered, and 
criest aloud,—* Yea verily, oh God, thou canst 
do superabundantly above all that we can ask 
and think ?? But you say,—‘ Alas my suppli- 
cation falls back again so cold and faint upon 
me. It seems as ‘if I mocked God with my 
prayer, full of words but without a soul,’ 
Brother, I ask you only one question :—Do you 
hunger for the bread of life? If you do, then 
certainly you do not mock your God with your 
supplication. Shall it be that you entreat long- 
ingly for bread, and are refused? Nay, nay, he 
in whose countenance we behold all that is pa- 
ternal, hath inquired, ‘What man is there among 
you, who if his son ask for bread, will give him 
astone ?’ Cry out in full trust, * Bread, Father! 
I wish! Thou who givest earthly bread to the 
young ravens, thy child longeth for the bread 
of the soul’ And do you think that to you 
alone, among all mortals, there would come a 
refusal? Remember that the holy men of God; 
remember that, in particular, Augustus Hermann 
Francke fell on his knees and prayed,—‘ God, 
if thou art, manifest thyself unto me,’ Lo, thus 
was he obliged to begin to learn how to pray ; 
and the manner in which he ended, the conclu- 
sion to which he came, you know—=see, the edi- 
fice of his faith, of his prayers, is erected among 
you, an imperishable monument. And can yon 
still doubt, you with the cold heart, that you 
will Jearn to pray with warm and glowing feel- 
ing, if you will but begin in faith? Beloved 
Christians, draw near to the Holy Spirit of God 
in supplication, 

Come then, all ye who are not dead, and yet 
are wot alive; ye whom the earth will not 
leave unmolested, and whom heaven will not 
accept; ye who serve two masters, how long 
will ye fluctuate ? Hold fast in your souls this 
one truth; whatsoever can be done on the part 
of God, hath already been done, The wedding 
festival is prepared; you have been invited ; 
nothing remains but for you to come, The 
sea of love surrounds you ; nothing remains but 
for you to drink. At the last day, when you 
wring your hands in despair, shall it be said, 
‘] was willing, but ye were not willing ? How 
to approach him who approacheth you so gra- 
ciously, you know. Seek the still hour, every 
day. Read the Holy Scriptures, every day. 
Attend, every hour and every instant, to every 
attracting influence of the Holy Spirit. When 


the Spirit keepeth silence, then cling to your! 


prayer, 

Israel! why wilt thou die? Lo, thou know- 
est what course is needful for thy happiness. 
Whoever remaineth shut out, whoever remain- 
eth shut out from the work of grace,—he hath 
shut himself out. 





ROBERT HALL’S ADVICE TO 
SCHOOL TEACHERS, 

While we insist on the absolute necessity of 
an acquaintance with the word of God, we are 
equally convinced it is but an instrument, which, 
like every other, requires a hand to wield it, 
and that important as it is, in the order of 
means, the spirit of Christ only can make it 
effectual, which ought therefore to be earnest- 
ly and incessantly implored for that purpose. | 
Open mine eyes, saith the Psalmist, and I shall 
behold wonderful things out of thy law. We 
trust it will be your care who have the conduct 
of the school we are recommending to the pat- 
ronage of this audience, te impress on these 
children a deep conviction of their radical cor- 
ruption, and of the necessity of the agency of 
the spirit, to render the knowledge ther acquire, 
practical and experimental. In the morning, 
sow your seed, in the evening withhold not your 
hands, but remember that neither he that soweth, 
nor he that watereth is anything, it is Ged that 
giveth the increase. Be not satisfied with mak- 
ing them read a lesson, or repeat a prayer. 
By every thing tender and solemn in religion; 
by a due admixture of the awful considerations 
drawn from the prospect of death and judgment, 
with others of a more pleasing nature, aim to 
fix serious impressions on their hearis. Aim 
to produce a religious concern, carefully watch 
its progress, and endeavor to conduct it to a 
prosperous issue, Lead them to the footstool 
of the Saviour, teach them to rely, as guilty 


SABBATH 





| quently its value—public credit is prostrate, 


thing is certain, that without law, liberty is any 


SANCTITY OF LAW. 


The following remarks from a Philadelphia 
paper, on the obligation which attaches to all 
good citizens of scrupulously respecting the 
mandates of the law, are worthy the attention 
of all,—and derive additional importance from 
the posture of affairs at present in many parts 
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in arts, first in conflicts, and first in peace—is | 
now crowning all, by being first in that illus- 
trious cause, which is destined to achieve for 
mankind a more exalted and glorious victory 
than was ever won with blood. That the 
cause of temperance has reached such an em- 
inence in. public sentiment, as that two honora- 
ble legislatures of Massachusetts, each: consist- 
ing of more than five hundred of her most intel- 
ligent citizens, have judged it safe and expe- 
dient to enact and sustain this Jaw, are a suffi- 
cient guaranty that it is strong in the hearts 
of the people and will prevail, 

This law was enacted inthe right time. Had 
it been enacted sooner, it would not have been 
supporied. Had its enactment been longer 
delayed, the cause of temperance would have 
begun to suffer loss in the public sentiments 
for no practice can be permanently condemned 
by acommunity, in which itis contenanced by 
Jaw. If we would make any practice perma- 
nently odious, we must enact a law against its 
if we then honor the law, the law will disgrace 
the practice. 

Alf eyes are now turned upon vs. We are 
a city set upona hill, which cannot be bid. The 
friends of temperance throughout the country 
will lock, with intense desire, for the success 
of this law; and all the enemies of temperance 
will look, with equally eager desire, for its 
failure. The stake is a great one ; it involves 
the life and happiness of millions. Let all con- 
sider well how much is depending upon the 
success of this law, If any have hitherto 
doubted of its expediency, through fear that 
it will not succeed, or that it will be made an 
occasion of political divisions, let them now 
come forward in a firm and unbroken phalanx 
to its support, and the result will surely be not 
less grateful to them, than to its earliest and 


most every other calling ; the Christian minis- | 
ter has an advantage from them, in which, 
compared with those who are employed in their 
practical application to the arte and purposes 
of life, be is like the earth, which drinks in the 
showers which tise sun, and sea and clouds 
have wrought. He seems to be set apart, in 
every respect, by the arrangements of Provi- 
dence, for the highest advantage to his moral 
improvement, and, at the same time, he is de- 
prived of no privilege, nor excluded from any 
thing which is necessary to his consciousness 
of being a member, in full communion, of the 
great human family. 

The improvement of these opportunities for 
moral culture will show itself in the character 
of his appeals from the pulpit. A man who 
‘has done nothing but inform himself, by study, 
with regard to facts and theories, will address 
himself only to the understanding, and that 
with but little success, He will be, perhaps 
an instructive, but certainly a hard, dry, unin- 
teresting preacher. We remember Burke’s 
opinion of * the heart of a thoroogh-bred meta 
physician,’ The subjects, with which a preach- 
er is conversant, and the motives which are 
supposed fo influence him, will, of course, sever 
his heart from the cold and inhuman influen- 
ces, which gather round the soul of one, whose 
chief employment is to practise metaphysical 
alchemy upon the nature of man. Bot, next 
to him, in doing injustice to the nature “which 
God has given us, is the man who sets forth 
moral and religious truth, as though we had 
only the power of cold and barren intellection. 
What a mysterious and dread power is the 
human conscience! To approach it, and deal 
with it successfully, requires more art and care 
than in approaching a Pythoness ;—to secure 
its well-instructed aid, to prevent its encour- 





most zealous supporters. It is the cause of no 


sect, no party, no class; itisa great common | 


cause of ourcommon country, onr common wel- 
fare, our common trust. It holds high rank 
among the means which heaven has given us, 
to perpetuate and transmit to our posterity the 
civil, social, and religious blessings which we 
inherit. The cause is of God, and it will pre- 
vail. Man might os well attempt to stop the 
sun in his benign journey through the skies, 
as to prevent this cause from going forth to en- 
lighten and bless the world 

The time is approaching, when it will be 
reckoned among the wonders of the past, that 
spirituous liquors once received the sanction 
of civil law to destroy such multitudes of our 
fellow men. The streams of liquid fire which 


have so long been allowed to flow freely over. 





of the country. , 

‘The accounts which are every day given of | 
the state of things in Mississippi, are calculated 
forcibly to remind one of the importance of pre- 
serving the principle, in purity and vigor, that 
holds society together, and which is denomi- 
nated the Law, If these accounts are not al- 
together exaggerated, the people of that State 
) have already reached that condition which a)- 
| ways must result from prostrating courts of 
} justice, and violating laws with impunity. 
| Property has lost its protection, and conse- 





) and life itself has become insecure. 
| Where this state of things will end, short 
of entire anarchy, it is impossible to tell. One 


| thing but a blessing to a people. When the 
weak cease to find shelter from the oppressions 
of the strong in the protection of courts of jus- 
tice, and the poor man must look in vain to 
these as their safeguards against the rich, so- 
ciety has failed of the purposes for which it 
was created, and the peopie will fly to a des- 
potism to escape from their own madness: 


geter, while its influence extends protection to 
all, is rarely regarded, as it ought to be by 
those who enjoy the safety that it guarantees. 
It is only when it is lost or violated, that its 
importance is perceived.—The people ought 
to view with abhorrence every measure that 
tends to weaken the habitual confidence and | 


regard in which their laws are held,’ 





{From Mr. Winslow’s Discourse on the Iimpor- | 
tance of Sustaining the Law.! 

I have said nothing of the interests of reli- | 
gion, for I have chosen to consider this law 
only as it was designed to be—a legislative 
enactment to secure the temporal well-being of 
the people and the general) interests of the 
State, But if we take a single glance at this 
subject in a religious view,it rises to immea. 
surable inp rtance. Let all alcholic drinks be 
in this country restricted to their appropriate 
uses, and not only will a great and decisive 
step be taken for the prosperity of all our per- 
sonal, social, political, and national interests, 
but for the universal triumph of that spiritual 
and holy kingdom which brings glory to God in 
the highest, peace on earth, and good will to 
inen, in its myriads of souls redeemed from sin 
and prepared for the everlasting joys of heav- 
en. 

It is no cause for faint-heartedness, 1f in the 
first attempts to enforce this law there should 
be some shuffling, dodging, contempt of author. 
ity, specia) pleading, and indecision of jurors. 
The struggle will soon be over, It will not 
be long before the men who have been un- 
friendly to the law, will so change their busi- 
ness and their views as to favor it. The 
lime is not distant, when not only they who 
have, with honest intentions, opposed the law, 
but alsothey who have opposed the temperance 
cause itself, will be found among the firmest 
and ablest advocates of both, Such there are, 
men of true patriotism and honest aim, who 
only need to see that the temperance reform 
and the temperance law are identified with the 
true welfare of our country and of mankind, to 
be induced heartily to espouse them, and to 
give their talents and influénce to their 
promotion, 

What wonders have a few years wrought 
in this greatand difficult work of reform! Pas. 
sion, prejudice, appetite, interest, and long es- 
tablished custom, have all been arrayed against 
it; and even its own friends have sometimes 
incautiously exposed it to embarrassments -and 
perils, by fallacious arguments and misdirected 
zeal. Yet the cause has continued te advance, 
It has already, to some extent, pervaded all 
ranks and descriptions of men; it has reached 
and enlisted the chief authorities and the high- 
est courts of this and of other nations, 

It is to.us occasion for special gratitude and 
joy, that the land which gave rest to the weary 
feet of the pilgrims; which witnessed their 


conflicts, their prayers, their praises, which en- 
tombed their sacred dust; the land where our 
liberty was born and cradled; the land of 
valiant deeds and lofty enterprise; the land 
of sires and of sons who have ever been first 





creatures, on his merits alone, and to commit 





in piety, first in science, first in councils, first 


. the land, withering, scorching, 
green thing, will be dried up at the fountains ; | 


Thin invisible. head whet Bisds: accinteke , it, his devoted love for his Master and his 
0 ° 


and verdure, fragrance, beauty, and abundance 
of fruit, will gladden the earth forever, And 
who will not respond, Amen. 


[From the North American Review.] 
THE IMPORTANCE CF SELF-CULTIVATION 
TO THE CLERGY. 

Itis but of little consequence, after all, to a 
good and faithful minister, where he is settled, 
as it regards his own profit, or his influence on 
the world. A man may be almost buried in a 
hamlet ‘amongst the mountains. The world 
may never hear or read his name. Le faitiful- 
ly ases the trust committed to him, and dies al- 
most unknown. 
acknowledged hereafter as a better servant 
than another, whose name and fame were great 


amongst men, but it may also happen, that the | 


dition, if t th te neous re : ae 5 
peel ex Tec aay tars record, | a raguliog for their life, but yet determined to 


of his hidden life, is published to the world; 
and then his simple faith, his unambitious spir- 


feharge, have a greater effect upon the world 
than he could have produced, if he had preach- 
ed to thousands, and had spent his life in the 
scenes of a greatcity. There afe places, small 
and inconsiderable, in our own and in other 
lands, which will probably be known, for many 
generations, by their association with the name 


killing every | 
Kiiing ry 


Such an one may not only be | 


agement of evil doing, is oftentimes a harder 
work than was the bringing back of Eurydice 
(from hell. The man, who would do it succesa- 
fully, must be able to say, in sympathy with 
| Apostolic goodness,—* We trust we have a 
| good conscience.’ He must know its ocean- 
| like depths and changes, its troubled billowe, 
| its haleyon peace. He must have experienced 


than the principle so frequently taught, that we 
are to regard every man as our brother; ang 
that, viewing him in this light, we are to do to 
him as we would wish him to do to us? This 
is one of the corner stones of democracy suffi. 
cient to defend it against the imperious. Clebtas 
of aristocratic pride, and the encroachments of 
monafchy and despotism. Let all imbibe this 
principle, and what we have been contemplating 
as making progress, will soon be gloriously con. 
summated, Were lurther encomium necess;, 
upon the New Testament, as to its republicay 
tendency, we might add, that the great Person, 
age who shines throughout the book, like a Su. 
perior orb, and ‘from which the lesser stars, re. 
volving in their golden urns, draw light? tha, 
Being who gives the tone and character of the 
book, cherished the interests of the people 
Hence the common classes heard him gladly. 
With them he mostly mingled, in social intey. 
course. Among thei he chose his most inti. 
mate friends, Out of their ranks he called the 
men who were to propagate his doctrines. Qy 
them he leaned to accomplish his great purpose 
of benevolence. His conduct, throughout, was 
strongly tinctured with the spirit of enlighten. 
ed democracy. It is not meant, that he favor. 
ed any political creed, or arrayed himself as , 
partisan to any political question, but that his 
sympathies were invariably with the people; 
his influence was steadily exerted to raise, ip, 
struct, and benefit them ; and. his sternest ro. 
bukes administered to those who would mislead, 
injure, and oppress them. Such a book woul 
naturally breathe into its readers a spirit favor, 
able to popular ascendency, Such has always 
been its effect. When its pages have beep 
accessible to the common people, then they 
have risen in character, made progress in inte}. 
ligence, acquired social and political power, bo. 
fore which the time-honored and venerable 
pillars of tyranny and oppression have cram. 
bled. Of this, history gives many examples, 
Let that book, then, be studied by every repub- 
lican, as the best means of completing the tri. 
umph of true, enlightened democracy,—Christ. 
ian Review. 











| the bitterness of sorrow at its silence with re- 


_gard to his errors and sins, when it was spell-! 
bound by evil desire ; he must have felt its | 


| power, when it afterward shouted, like a giant | 
by reason of wine. Of the human conscience, | 
| it may be said, + Its roaring is the roaring of a | 
|lion, bot its favor is as dew upon the grass.’ | 
| Surely none but he who has made himself a | 
| study, can speak of such things successfully to | 
his fellow-men: and we say, that there are no | 
epportunities for such study mere favorable | 
than those which he enjoys, who has the ‘ cure 
| of souls,’ and is thereby led, if he is a sincere 

| and honest man, to a self-application of the er- | 
| rors, and the self-deceit, and the good moral 
example of others, 


| 

| 

FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
FEEBLE CIIURCHES, 

| Mr. Editor, —The present time appears to me 
'1o be most auspicious for the promotion and ex- 
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THE IMPORTAGCE OF STUDY 
CLERGY. 


The last number of the North American Re- 
view contains an article on the importance of 
self-cultivation to the clergy. It is timely and 
valuable. The truth needs to be insisted on, 
its importance inculcated. 


TO THE 


There is cause to 
fear that some of our clergy have tried to effect 
so much good out of the pulpit, they have done 
dut little init, The duty of frequent and fa- 
miliar intercourse, with the people, has been 
much dwelt on. It is constantly said ¢a minis. 


ter can do more for them in this way than by 








‘tention of Unitarian Christianity. Menare in 


preaching.’ But if he does not gain their te- 





| search of truth, and whenever and wherever it is | 


‘presented to them in a becoming temper and | 
| spirit they will receive it, But Sir, in our denom- ; 
| ination, as ic most others, there are a number of 
| feeble churches, some of which have become so { 
iby the unhappy, and I may almost say unchris- | 
‘tian jars and cOmmotions of opposing sects in 


|former days, and others which have just come 
into existence, conscious of their weakness, 


honot the great head of the church by rais- 
ing up yet another church to his glory and 
worship, To this latter class of Churches, Sir, 
it is my happiness to be attached, I rejoice 
in the thought that, though this church has 
been planted in weakness, and has yet but the 
strength of a young sapling, it may one day 
be found in its full strength, and obtain a name 
and a praise among the followers of him who 
never yet deserted the two or three who were 





and memory of the minister, who spent his life 
in their quiet and almost unknown retirements. | 
We are deceived, if we think that our charac- 
ters or usefulness depend, mainly, upon our. 
places of labor. Young ministers, especially | 
need to learn, that their usefulness is not to be | 
computed by their inmediate and obvious suc- | 
cess, Opposite the window, at which we are | 
writing, there is a tall, young elm. [ts trunk | 
black with the rain which is now falling, shows, 
in strong contrast, the few tufted leaves which | 
it hes yet been able io produce, while, not far } 
from it, a young fruit-tree is already full of , 
leaves and blossoms. ‘The latter will not long | 
retain its present beauty, it cannot yield much | 
fruit; but the elm will be full and green alli 
summer, even its shade will be better than its 
neighbor’s fruit, and fifty years hence, it will 
probably be a suitable emblem of aman of 
God, beneath whose quiet influence the gen- 
erations of a people, their flowers and their 
taller grass, have fallenasleep. This is an age 
of sudden and violent impulse to do good, to 
reform mankind, to hasten the cycles of the di- 
vine decrees. Young ministers partake, to 
sume extent, of the spirit of the times, and are 
unlike the nation which the Prophet said, had 
not, from its youth, been emptied from vessel 
to vessel. We are persuaded, that one great 
means of curing the evil is, (not to be less be- 
nevolent, not to have a jealousy and fear of all 
reforms, but) to recognise and practise this 
truth, that a prominent object of a minister’s 
life should be self-cultivation. 

We have spoken chiefly of intellectual cul- 
ture. The Christian ministry affords the best 
possible opportunities fur moral self-cultivation. 
In observing examples of excellent goodness, 
and also of the unsuspected deceitfulness of 
the buman heart, in commending and _ reprov- 
ing others, a minister will be reminded of his own 
deficiencies; and while he secks to make oth- 
ers better, how can he, without hypocrisy, neg- 
lect to practise his own teachings? -Secluded 
from the world in a degree favorable to reflec- 
tion, and yet continually called intu the world, 
at least by hfs official intercourse with his peo. 
ple, he fully realizes all that is good in the 
idea of the monastic life, while he is preserved 
from its injurious abuse. He is not taken ¢ out 
of the world,’ but is ina great measure kept 
‘ from the evil.’ He has advantages for learn- 
ing all that is of general value in other callings 
without the undesirable liabilities and necessi- 
ties of those callings. His studies, for instance, 
may lead him into some of the paths of that 
profession which is concerned with the priaci- 
ples of law ; fora knowledge of these princi- 
ples is of use in the statement and iliustration 
of Christian truth, but how different with him 
is the object and use of such knowledge, from 
its employment in»the perplexing and weari- 
some contests of man with his neighbor. So 
with respect to the facts and principles of al- 





| my principal object in writing this is, to im- 


vised to help our desponding and broken Socie- 


sympathy, 


gathered together in his name, I wish I could 
impress others with this sentiment, We are 
too apt to despise the day of small things, and 
forthe want of a little faith we often lose the 
blessing that might have becn secured. But 


press your readers with the necessity of help- 
ing these feeble Churches. Is it not a fact, Sir, 
that there is too little of this sort of sympathy 
among our Christian Brethren? Would it not 
be much more to our credit if means were de- 


ties ?* Very often a small amount of money 
given would encourage and stirnulate te exer- 
tion. We all know how much we are affected by 
Even the hand of Christian friend- 
ship extended to a suffering aud distressed 
Brother will awake in him new energies and 
quicken him to action. Ifthe sweet charities 
of life were put in operation, and the heart 
and purse opened for the relief of a society, 
apparently devoted to destruction and its mem- 
bers about to be scattered, what a different 
picture would be presented over the face of 
our denomination. Instead of hiding their 
heads in the dust, or having a mere name to 
live, they would rise and shine as bright lights 
inthe Kingdom of our Father. I very mach 
fear that the coldness and deadness. manifested 
in our denomination (with a few exceptions) 
keeps back that full measure of the blessing 
which may yet be vouchsafed tous, We want 
spiritual life, and until our hearts are truly 
devoted to the great object of our own spiritual 
improvements, and that of our brethren, we 
shall never hear joyfully the weclome ¢ well 
done good and faithful servants,’ but we shall 
realise only that as we sow, so we shall reap. 
A Larmay, 

“fam aware that the Unitarian Association 

doing all it can towards this relief, but their limited 


means prevent them from exercising that benevo- 
lence which they design. 


DEMOCRACY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

There is no book, in any language, which so 
effectually secures the interests of the people, 
as the New Testament. ‘The strain of its su- 
perlative teaching, is always in support of the 
popular rights, Its principles are throughout 
irreconcilably opposed to tyranny and oppres- 
sion, Its pages reiterate the sentiment of man’s 
essential equality ; leading our minds constant- 
ly upward to that high range of contemplation 
which places us all, rich and poor, all of every 
grade, social, political, and intellectual, on a 
perfect level before that Being in whose pres- 
ence every human distinction vanishes. In 
one word, though it does not interfere with ex- 
isting governments, but on the contrary @mjoins 
submission to them, it breathes the spirit of 
true enlightened democracy in all its parts. 





spect and reverence while in the pulpit, he will 
effect nothing out—-worth effecting. And he 
will not gain their respect and reverence un- 
less he comes before them in that place, with 
what impresses them as fresh, original, living 
thought and real feeling. They perfectly well 
understand this matter. They know when a 
man addresses them from the full, flowing ener- 
gy of his soul, and when he talks to them about 
things, in relation to which he has thought lit- 
tle and feels little. He may be very attentive 
and very affectionate, instant in season and out 
of season. But it wil) all be to no good por 
pose. He has no deep hold upon them, The 
pulpit must be his throne or he wil] have none. 
Action is undoubtedly the chief requisite in the 
ministry. But it is not that bodily exercise, 
which consists in going from house to bouse. 
It is the activity of the higher sentiments and 
faculties of the mind. His profiting, his pro- 
gress must appear unto ail. His inner man 
be renewed and invigorated day by day. The 
fountain of living waters must be kept ever 
open. It must not be suffered to become stag- 
nant. The angels of thought and reflection 
must be ever stirring its depths—then he will 
make glad and beautiful the city of God in 
which he is placed. Streams of refreshing, 
healing, elevating influence will be ever flow- 
ing from his words, deeds, life. All will take 
note of him that he has truly been with Jesus 
and with God, held communioa with the sourc- 
es of true power, won celestial- energy from its 
everlasting springs. And therefore whatcver 
he does and says is with and full of power. 
But what high results can proceed from a bar- 
ren, feeble, empty mind, And this every mind 
will be that has not formed the habit and cher- 
ished the love of unwearied application and 
study. He may be very active, bustling and 
enterprising. He may form mefy plans and 
societies, He may hold freqvent meetings, 
write innamerable sermons, /drive furiously 
about his*parish, exhort with all long suffering 
to others, if'not to himself, fut in operation a 
surpassing quantity of machijery—bot it is all 
nought-—for soul is wanting One such tear 
as trickled down the Savi¢’s cheeks, or one 
such prayer as he breathed/in the garden and 
on the mountain, or one sich emotion as he 
felt on the cross, would efect. more than all, 
This array of means and jhis bustling activity 
are nothing but wood, hay,stubble. It may be 
-with a little sprinkling of gold and silver and 
precious stones. 

A true, rich, living sou js the only direct, 
efficient agent of good pn earth, Its silent 
existence is an incalculfble good. Its influ- 
ence perhaps descends ij silence like dew up- 
on the mountain, But t is none the less fruit- 
ful of the best effects, tt excites in the hearts 
of all, that ceme withn its sphere, a hunger 
and thirst after rightousness, purity, honor, 
glory. It touches geitly but strongly the di- 
viner portions of our mture. It is leaven that 
continues in stillness spread its blessed ef- 
fects till the whole pass is sanctified, It j 





What could more justly lay claim to this praise, 


ever quickening an/ calling forth the 19r** 
sparks of spiritual cnergy, beauty ang cel- 
xi } pl! 
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ps aey 
lence. We cannot impart what we do not 
possess, And if we have not life in ourselves, 
in vain Shall we strive to infuse it into others, 
We must abound in the fruite of the spirit if 
we would cultivate a rich harvest in other’s 
We say we do not preach for our- 
selves, But we do, and cannot help it. We 
diffuse abdovt ‘our own moral state and senti- 
And if ourselves are poor, in. vain 
If our- 


ae 


bosoms. 


ments. 
shall we labor to make others rich, 


selves are cold, in vain shall we strive, by 
means of toud and vehement declamation, to 
warm others, There is more of God in the 
still, smalt voice, that issues from a quick, full 
soul, than in thanters and earthquakes, If we 
are feeble and barren, in yain shall we strive to 
make others strong and productive. We 
should have no doubt in regard to a young man, 
who had formed the habit of daily, sustained 
study, that he would bocome, if not a star of 
the first magnitude, in the moral firmament, 
highly respectable and extensively useful—a 
burning and a shining light, He might not 
suceced at first--but he will at last, and be- 
yond his own expectations. He will constant- 
His force and influence will 





ly rise and grow. ! 
continue to incteasé in depth, volume and be- 
neficence, till they pour a bright, majestic | 
stream into the ocean of eternity. 

But in regard to oné, who had not formed 
eye habit of daily, sustained study, we should 
he wery certain he wolild not succeed. He 
profession with much ability, 
But he raises expec- 
He will soon 


may enter the | 
premise, and popularity: 
tatiers @aly to disappoint them. | 
begin and continue to sink. What oil oer) 
may &e ox his lamp, is gradually consumed, | 
Aad he dees nothing to replenish it—till at | 
last he finds himself in outer darkness, use- } 


ed, the joy and brightness and mel- 


leas, neglect , 
ody reserved for the faithful, beyond his r: ach. | 


Study, reflection, thought, action, soul-action 1s 
e? . - 
s thing needful for the clergyman. W ey 
anust look t? ourselves for the means of accom- | 

We must open and we 


rk. 
j € power withia ourselves, | 
large the fountains . P 


We must dedicate oursels 


) 


athe one 


° so 
plishing our We 


} 
es to persevering 
} 
ivati we must fill | 
self-cultivation. Drop by drop 
our spicits with living energy. 
He that seeks finds. 


He will give us of his grace 


Ana wé Shall) 
| 
Got i 


not Jabor alere. ; 


will help ws. 
And sve shall reap an hun- | 
We shall | 


dred fuld now in the presen: world. | 
be clothed with righteousness, and the saints | 


without measure. 


will every where rejoice and Zion put on her 
beautiful garments, 


BOSTON QUARTERLY REVIEW, FOR JULY. : 

Article Ist. Bulwer’s Novels. The writer | 
thinks much better of their moral tendency, 
than people generally and we think justly do. | 
We do not believe any one, after reading them, ' 


ever felt more kindly, more pure and trustful, 
They are 


— 


more gent!e, merciful and elevated. 
productions of the least worthy and noble por- | 
tion of our nature. The attempt, to set this} 
author vp as a fine moralist, a preacher of truth 
and righteousness, is desperate. We are sur- 
prised se discriminating a writer could confound 
the kind of interesf excited by these works, for 
the vicious and guilty, with that spiritual sym- | 
pathy and regard, we ought to cherish for those 
lost, immortal souls whom Christ came and died 
to wash and save. The two feelings are net) 
kindred. ! 

The piece however contains many fine and | 
It deserves attention, This | 


— 


striking passages, 
anecdote is pleasant. 


An excellent divine of this city, a friend of ours, | 
sail to us one day, * We have not yet Jearned the re- 
sponsibility of society to individuals. We talk much } 
of the responsibility of individuals to society, but we 

forget that society ts bound to protect all her child- 
ren. I wassometime since dining with a distin- | 
guished Judge of the King’s Bench, in London. 
‘The conversation turned, as you may well imagine, 

on the condition of the poor. I said to the Judge, 

‘ Sir, did you observe those poor children, ragged 
and inerusted with filth, which you passed to-day in 
driving from yeur house to Westminster Hall” 

‘ No, I observed nene.’ 

‘Yet you must have passed some hundreds.’ 

“itis very likely, but it did not oecur to ine to 
observe them.’ 

‘ And what must be the fate of these poor child- 
ren 2” : 

‘Some of them will die of disease, some may emi- | 
grate, and some I shall probably hang.” 

‘ What means can they have of obtainiag an honest 
and honorable living ?’ 

‘I am sure | do not know.’ 

‘Is there any alternative for them but to beg, to 
steal, or to starve ? 

‘I presume not.” on 

‘ And have you considered their condition, ascer- 
tained their wants, and done what you could to avert 
the evils to which they are exposed ” 

‘Notatall. {have been otherwise engaged.’ 

< Let me tell you, then, Sir, that I wonld rather take 
my stand, at the Day of Judgment, with those you 
will hang, than with yourself.” 

‘Sir, do you intend to insult me ?” 

‘By no means. 1 would simply assure you that I 
regard those you will doom to be hung, as less guilty 
than yourself. God has given you talents, educa- 
tion, wealth, and a commanding position in society, 
and yet you can pass daily, unnoticed, hundreds of | 
young beings, whe, as they grow up, must necessa- | 
tily beg, steal, or starve. You do not see them ; | 
you do not think of their wretched condition ; you 
do nothing to save them from that crime on which 
you may hereafter sit in judgment; and am I to re- 
gard them as guilty, and you as innocenft,—you who | 
might, had you put forth your hand, have saved 
them frem falling victims te a corrupt and corrupting 
social organization ?” 











Article 2d. The currency. It advances and 
advocates the peculiar views, on this subject, 
of the political party to which the writer be- 


longs. The pernicious and sometimes fearful 


results proceeding from a fluctuating currency, 
as set forth in the following passage, will not 
we suppose be denied by any. 


The nature of the inconveniences, arising from a 
variable and fluctuating measure of value, has be- 
come too familiar to vs by sad experience, and par- 
ticulany by the fatal convulsions of the last two 
years, (o require to be stated in detail. They are 
precisely analogous, as has often been remarked, to 
those which are produced on the human frame by 
habitual intemperance; a regular alternation of pe- 
riods ot unaatural activity and deadly exhaustion, 
producing a gradually increasing weakness, which 
terminates in the complete prostration of health and 
life. When the cominon measure diminishes in val- 
ue,—in other words, when the banks discount trecly, 
and money is abundant and cheap, a feverish spring 





ot ne ages 


PRE PIE oh 


(Pre banks refuse to discount: 











is given to the business of the esmmunity in al its 
departments: Speculatio:? spreads her baleful. wings 
and sratters poison far and wide throu h the “aol 
A bewildering frenzy seizes &” the steniliest minds 
and hurries them headlong in to schemes ofthe witd- 


j ter a while, reaction follows. 
Lo Serger and comtradet their 


cirewiation. Money becomes s7arce and dear ; in 


some cases, disappears almost en.‘irely. The com- 
wren geasure, in other words, iner °ases very mYuch 
ia velue. Contracts must be broken. or fulfitted at 
ccnecmous sacrifices, in this apprecia:ed currency. 
'Baakraptey and ruin spread themselves, more or Tess 
witely accerding to the extent of the fuctuation, 
tbe-ough the trading part of the community. 


Article 3d, The Kingdom of God, It con- 
tains much truth strongly and eloquently ex- 
pressed. [t contains however some opinions 
and assertions not true, and some exaggerated, 
we think. It richly repays a thoughtful perusal. 
‘There is we fear too much truth iu this pas- 
eage, 


rhe world lieth in wickedness ; and what is the 
Church doing? Flattering the sinner with vain 
promises, and lulling his conscience asleep, or awak- 
ening it to that which is not sin; feeding us with 
manna, whereof a man may eat and dic, not with 
the bread of life, which comes down from heaven, 











aud whereof if a man eat he shall live forever ; bap- 
tizing us with water, it may be, but not _with the 
spirit, not with the Holy Ghost and with fire; 
for truth giving us unintelligib!e creeds ; for love 
to God and man, sectarian zeal and blind devo- 
tion to the Church; for a true,a_ spiritual right- 
cousness, a superstitious reverence for cant phrases, 
unmeaning rites and ceremonies, which deaden the 
heart, stultify the intellect, and enervate the hands. 
Is there, then, no need of insisting upon the great 
truth, that the kingdom of God is not meat and drink, 
but the reign of holy principles, the absolute domin- 
ion of truth and love ? 


Anticle 4th. The rights of Women. 
good defence of avery pocr cause. Women 
manage us now about as they please. What 
In giving them a moral 


A very 


more would they have? 
supremaecy, providence appears to intimate, they 
«should leave the grosser one, to us, the ruder 
portion of the race. Distribution is its law of 
Jt nowhere concentrates large mas- 
It does not favor monopolies. 


operation. 
ses of power. 
Would they resign this high empire, more 
glorious and Jastivg. than that the Roman Eagle 
overshadowed, for the poor one of politics ? 
They know their interests too well to listen to 


The ‘eep and abiding 


80 preposterous notions. 
scutiments and impressions of makind, in all 
aces and nations, have settled this question. 
And Miss Martineau and Miss Grimke, With 
the help of this essayist, will not unsettic :t, 
though they may make some few as aspiring as 


themselves. The following passage however 


contains as much truth as beauty. 


From the cradle to the grave of man, woiman ex- 
ercises an all-per,@ding and unintermitted influence 
upon his character ana Jestiny. She calls frth and 
directs his earliest emotions, Al! that is good in 
him, all that is true, all that is immorta’,—and noth- 
ing is immortal but goodness and truth,—is Wing 
to her watchful and tireless nurture of his insi/acts. 

In the helplessness of infancy, woman is to him 4 
Providence, awakening in him those teelings, which, 
afterwards, rise and expand to philanthropy and de- 
yotion. She is his earliest conception of God. 
Th-wtgh the whole of his mortal existence, a moth- 
er’s lov? 18 to him a bright and visible symbol of di- 
vine love ¢ pure, unselfish, self-sacrificing, unchaa- 
ging, ung.enchable, it goes out with him in all the 
alte: nations of life, in sorrow and in joy, ,in sickness, 
and health, rey icing, sorrowing with him and for 
him, and for him alone, clinging to him with a closer 
grasp, when all have deserted him, and because all 
‘even in disgrace and infamy 


have deserted him, anu o hh 
not forsaking him:—lov® stronger than pain, than 


death, and the grave. 
Article 5th. Unitarisnism aid Trinitarianism. 
We shall probably notice this mote particularly 


heresfter. 
Article 6th. 
passage is from Longinus. 


‘ What, then, did those god-like men perceive, | 
who, disregarding a nicety in all particulars, reach- | 
ed alter the loftiest heights of composition? Among 
many other things they perceived this, that Nature 
decreed that man should not be an abject or an ig- 
noble animal, but having conducted us into life and 
into the presence of the whole world, as into some 
vast assembly, in order that we might become spec- 
tators of all her works, and strenuous combatants for | 
glory, that she infused into our souls an uncenquer- | 
able love for the eternallv great, and in relation to | 
ourselves, the divine. Therefore is it that not even 
the entire universe suffices for man’s piercing vision 
and far-reaching fancies, but his Imagination often 
transcends the bounds of that which encompasses 
him. And if one will comprehensively look around | 
lite, which, when viewed ig all its parts, abounds in } 
the surpassing, grand, and lovely, he will quickly 
see tor what it is that we were born. Thus, by 
Heaven, physically impelled somehow, we do not 
admire the smaller class of streams, however useful ' 
they may be, or clear; but rather the Nile, the Dan- 
ube, the Rhine, and, above all, the Ocean. Neither 
are we so moved by this flame which we ourselves 
kindle, because it burns steadily with clear rays, as 
with the heavenly light, thongh often they are over- 
shadowed, nor the erster of A2tna, though it pours 
from its depths rocks whole, and rivers of fire.’ 


Ancient - Profaneness. This 


SELECTIONS FROM GERMAN LITERA- 
TURE —By B. B. Edwerds and E. A. Park, 
Professors, Theol. Sem. Andover. 


We have not yet had time to give this work 
an extended and detailed examination. When 
we have we shall present our readers with a 
more particular account of its contents. We 
have read the sermons of Tholuck with much 
interest and benefit. For searching, practical 
power, they are suppassed by few. The sen- 
timent they express, are true, tender and ele. 


vated. The style is simple, beautiful, some- 
times eloquent and sublime. We cannot re- 
sist the impression they owe much __ to 


the taste of the translators. One thonght has 
been constantly with us while reading them. 
We may differ vastly and uncharitably in regard 
totheology. But when a person speaks from 
a heart full of the love and reverence of Jesus, 
he meets with an universal response. He 
touches a chord that vibrates through the depths 
ofour nature. He is recognised by all as a 
teacher, taught of God. His word is with 
power. It gives strength to the soul, and there 
warms, softens, refines, enlightens, exalts— 
pen‘tence, humility, gratitude, confidence, love 
enter, the flesh is vanquished, the divinity tri- 
umphs. In Jesus we are one. In speculation 
we separate, The letter we differently inter- 
pret. But the pure spirit binds all, in whom it 
exists, in blessed sympathy and fellowship, 
Honest minds may diverge. But true hearts 
Intellect is feeble, dark, 
But loveis light, certainty, 
strength, universal. Itis born of God. It is 
the baptism from on high. It is the bread of 


move in unison. 


partial, uncertain, 





CHRISTIAN 


uae 














— | 


mony—making te ° one of whatever eect, age, 
Every spirit, it has filled, is 


language, world. 
a bright and joyous, ‘9k in the everlasting chain 
of being. The yotua °¢ is filled with disserta- 
tions on interesting’ 29d important subjects. 
The translators svy a °y have had jn mind, 
in their selections, avt 8 much the learned 
scholar, aS the grease ma 88 of the intelligent 
and educated comuiuraty.. We are confident it 
is worthy the attention ef .40 educated and in- 
teHligent community, 


THE CONNECTICUT BOARD OF EDUCA- 
TION.—The first ¢inua! report of the Secretary. 





REGISTER. 
——— = 











and conviction. They carmaot be suspected 
® professional bias, 





to direct the 
Manent sources of gloiry, to teach them th 





effect, 





Without wishing to intimate that we have 
read any large portion of it, we have looked 
into it, sufficiently to see it contains a yast 
amount of detailed and useful information. It 
must be of essential advantage, in laying a 
foundation, for a series of progtesrive improve. 
ments in the schdvls of the state, The indus- 
try and perseveraice, expended jn its collec- 
tion and arrang* ment, were of no ordinary kind 
and character. The growing interest felt, by 
so many of our people, in the improvement of 





our systems of education, is one of the most 
cheering signs of our times, Let them go forward 
calmly, temperately, prayerfully. If in the ac- 
complishment of any enterprise, we need wis- 
The science 





dom from on high it is in_ this, 
of education, of developing, elevating, harmor,- | 
ising the various energies and affections of the 
soul, is the most refined, the most profound, the 
It can be carried to 
perfection only very gradually, by the aid of 
[tis easy 
enough to increase the amount of instruction. 
But this is not what is needed. 
must be improved, 


most sublime on earth. 
enlightened minds and pure hearts. 
The quality 


It must be better, more 
efficientiy adapted to promote the peace, beau- 








The Moathly Miscellany of Religion an 


Letters, was P' ablished om Wednesday. 
Chapter of cont epts 


is of the most promisin 
character, 


Several article ¢, raise anticipations still highe 
It must conta’ 
there is no ti ‘uth in signs and impressions, 


INSTALLATION, 


tional Society, on Sunday evening next. Ser 
vices to commence at half past 7 o’clock,. 


CAMBRIDGE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


next, the 19th inst. 
at 10 o'clock, and will be as follows = 


Old Testament.— Mr Edward Stone. 


Mr Edward Payson McKown, 





This | 


ty, usefulness and power of the mind. 
| end can be effacted only by a clearer and deep- 





er perception of its radical laws, its latent springs | 


and its higher tendencies, Suffer not empiri- 





cism to enter these sacred precincts. Connecti- 
cut with her large fund ought to take the lead | 
With so able and indefati- 


| 
in this business. 
gable a secretary, at the head of her baard| 





she cannot fail to do much that will redound | 
‘to her honor, 
a eens eet lee | 
For the hegister and Observer. 
MR HUNTINGTON’S LETTERS, 
( Continued.) 
St. Louis, Saturday morning, May 11th. | 
found our friends at Alton witheut any, lope of 
soon re-establishing their society. Some have 
left Alton, others are about leaving; and the 





rest not in a situation to sustain a preacher— | 
though I am satisfied, from the fullest inforia- } 
tisn [ have been able to obtain, that if brother ! 
Farley could have remained there, he would | 
have been sustained by his people, and ulti- 
mately established @ permanent society, 
Having made two or three calls, I took a 
route towards Saint Louis (25 miles distant) 
through nearly the middle of the American 
Bottom, avoiding the Edwardsville road on the 
left, and the river road to St. Louis on the 
right—the latter being that commonly travel- 
led. This route Jed me through the heart of 
this far-farmed district—unsurpassed in fertility, 
I suppose, by any region of the globe, But it 
is unhealthy. Being, at different places, from | 
two to ten miles wide, and extending south 
nearly to the confluence of the Ohio and Mis- 














life. It brings all with whom it resides into har- 


sissippi rivers, it contains not ony large set- 
tlements, but large tracts of forest and prairie, 
considerable streams of water and large lakes. 
I not‘ced some immensely large trees, chiefly 
cotton-wood and sycamore, ‘The paw-paw isa 
very con;mon tree, but it does not attain a 
large size. Itis now in full blossom, ‘I'he 
flower is nearly of the same size of a damask 
rose, but single; of a dark, dull-psrple color, 
and a faint sickly odor. The fruit, which is! 
ripe about the time of early frosts, that is, the | 
la(ter part of September, is four or five inches 
long and an inch in diameter, covered with a 
smooth rind, of a yellowish color. The taste 
is rather sweet—resembling that of custard, 

About three o’ciock [ was overtaken by a 
slight shower, which was not so violent but my 
umbrella protected me, withont being able to 
stop. There are two steam ferry-boats at St. 
Louis ; one at the upper, the other at the Jower 
end of town. The view of the city is fine 
from the upper ferry, at which I crossed. That 
of the river, too, is fine, especially upwards, 
extending as it does a distance of ten miles, 
and boorded on each side by the jutting points 
of islands, and points wooded down to the 
water’s edge, and now clothed with the glossi- 
ést green of the whole year. But, one of the 
most conspicuous objects on the Missouri side 
of the river, is a high mound upon the top of 
the bank, not far from the landing; which I 
took occasion to ascend as I was passing near, 
and which commands a most extensive prospect 
of the city, river, and American bottom, quite 
to the Edwardsville bluffs. There are two or 
three other similar mounds between this and 
the city, thongh none so high as this. ‘There 
are three er four on the Edwardsville road, in 
the American bottom, much higher than this. 
I ascended one of them, last summer, which 
must be at least sixty or seventy feet in height. 

Though not much fatigued, I was glad to 
reach my journey’s end; nor did it add a little 
to my happiness to meet with so kind a wel- 
come here, 








COLMAN’S MONTHLY MISCELLANY.— 
Grenville Mellen and William Cutler, Editors 


This, the first number, contains several useful 
and entertaining articles, written with spirit and 
talent. Among the contributors are the names 
of B. B, Thatcher, H. W. Longfellow, John 
Neal, Seba Smith, Chief Justice Mellen. The 
reputation, so well established, of these gentle- 
men, is a sufficient pledge of the taste and abil- 
ity with which it will be conducted. We have 
been particularly pleased with the article, en- 
titled ‘ our Country and our Duty.’ 

With great force and feeling it inculcates 
sentiments and purposes, that ought to be kind- 
led and established in the minds of all our peo- 
ple. We rejoice that some of our best writers 
are beginning to take a higher and truer view 
of national character and honor, They have 
mingled largely in the world. They have ob-¢ 





ans. 
dred men, assembled in this venerable Hall, to cele- 


ON TEMPERANCE PRINCIPLES. 
spiring to witness the enthusiasm—-the firm and 


4. Dr Chalmers’ view of the Art of Inter- 
pretation, as requiring the use only of the 
Grammar and Lexicon.—Mr Samuel Isaac 
Hobson. 

5. The true idea of Independence in the 
Ministry.—Mr Frederic Augustus Eustis. 

6. The Doctrine of Lord Brougham, that the 
Mental Phenomena afford clearer evidence of a 


First Cause, than the Phenomena of Matter.— 


Mr Wileon Cushing. 


7. The Topics and Spirit of ovr Lord’s 
Discourse to his Disciples on the Evening of 


the Last Passuver,—Mr Sa:nvel Breck Croft. 

8. ‘Action’ as constituting the effective 
power in the Ministry.—Mr John Afbert Buck- 
ingham. 








The Discourse before the Alumni of the 
Theological School, will be delivered on the 
afternoon of the Visitation Day, by Mr Andrews 
Norton. Services to commence at 3 o’clock. 


The Valedictory Discourse before the Senior 
Class, will be delivered by Rev. E. S. Gannett, 
at the First Church in Cambridge, (Rev. Mr 
Newell’s,) to-morrow evening, (July 14th,) at a 
quarter before 3 o'clock, 
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INTELLIGENCE. 





Fourth of July.—The anniversary of the Decla- 
ration of our National Independence, was celebrated 
in this city as usual, by public orations, the ringing 
of bells and the firing of cannon. 

Early in the morning the Fire Department para- 
ded, in exceHent order on the Common, and marched 
around it. 

There was also, a sale of bouquets and baskets of 
flowers, on the common at 6 o’clock in the morning, 
by a portion of the children of the Warren Street 
Chapel. The proceeds of the sale were appropriated 
to forward the objects of that exdellent institution. 

Among the public services was one at the Pitts 
Street Chapel, before the Mechanic Apprentices Li- 
brary Association. It was introduced by music and 


a Prayer by Rev. Mr Gray, an Oration and Poem, | 


the reading of the Declaration of Independence, mu- 


sic Fc 
The regular city Oration, was delivered by Ivers 


J. Austin, Esq. at the Odeon. 
The day was also celebrated in the neighbor- |; _ 


hood by public dinners, Pic Nic parties, &c. The 
most noticable celebration of this kind was the Tem- 


perance in Faneuil Hall, of which we quote the fol- 


lowing account from the Salem Observer. 


We had the pleasure and privilege of being pres- 


ent at this celebration, and can truly affirm, that we 


never attended any festive meeting with more un- 
mixed satisfaction. Every thing was in keeping 
with the day, and the occasion. All the arrange- 
ments were made in a style worthy of the Bostoni- 
It was a glorious sight to behold fifteen hun- 


brate the Anniversary-of American Independence, 
It was most in- 


fixed resolve—the patriotic devotion to the true and 
enduring interests of the State, and the unwavering 
determination to hold’ fast-to our principles, which 
were manitested on this occasion. There was noth- 
ing like bluster, bravado, or rant, but a ceep and per- 
vading conviction, that our cause is a just one, and 
that it is intimately allied with the progress and per- 
petuity of our republican institutions. In the lan- 
guage of our Bill of Rights, referred to in a senti- 
ment by Mr Attorney General Austin, at the close 
of a most eloquent speech, ‘a frequent recurrence to 
the fundamental principles of the constitution, and a 
constant adherence to-those of pietv, justice, modera- 
tion, temperance, industry, frugality, are absolutely 
necessary to preserve the advantages of liberty, and 
to maintain a free government.’ 

Edward Brooks, Esq. the President of the Day, in- 
troduced the sentiment offered im honor of the Day, 
and the occasion with a powerful speech, vindicating 
the appropriateness oi this mode of celebrating the 
Anniversary of our Independence, and illustrating, 
in a very striking raanger, the analogies existing he- 
tween the political revolution of 1776 and the great 
moral revolution, which now is being effected by 
the prevalence of temperance principles. _ 

The Rev. Mr Marsh favored the meeting with 
some interesting remarks on the progress of our 
cause in other States. He stated that six States have 
already taken strong ground on the subject of the 
traffic in spisituous liquors, and that as many more 
States would, in al? probability, follow their exam 
ple, in the course of the present year. Mr Marsh 
is Secretary of the American Temperance Union, 
and has extensive means of information. 

President Quincy honored the occasion with his 
presence, and having expressed his entire and hearty 
concurrence in the objects of the meeting, enter- 
tained us with the overflowings of that vein of gen- 
vine humor, for which he is so much distinguished. 
His remarks were received with continued bursts of 
applause. ; 

Hon. Mr Rantoul, of Beverly, offered a series of 
resolutions, embracing and embodying our princi- 
ples, in a most pointed, clear and succinct form, and 
which met with a most hearty response from the vast 
assembly. 

Hon. Samuel Hoar, of Concord, in his simple, 
straight forward, and lawyer-like manner, burnt up 
and consumed the chaff and stubble of the Boston 
memorial, et id omne genus. 3: 

Dr Peirson, of Salem, in reply to a sentiment 


= eg an Stipthareetiaiasioe , ss die = 
» Served sociaty in all its bearings and aspects. 
What they say is the result of deep reftectivn 


To them it belongs, with 
hearts touched with fire fiom the eternal altar, 
attention of our people to the pers 


moral energy, Gisinter:stedness, magnanimity,.| 
righteousness, can alone conduct them to last- 
ng power and greatnisss, We trust the author 
bi! this, will favor us with many articles of sim- 
ilar character. The re are few, if eny, who can 
Speak on these subje-cts with more wisdom and 


Its 
A‘ ad the initixls attached . to: the 


‘a mueh to please and improve,. or 


Rev. © samuel D. Robbins, formerly of Lynn, 
will be § nstalled over the new Unitarian Society 
in Che (sea, denominated the Third Congrega- 


The Annual visitation of the Cambridge 
Theological School, wiil take place on Friday 
The Exercises of the 
Senior Class’ will commence in the University 


1, The Intimations of a Future Life. in the 


2. Itinerant Preaching.—Mr George Moore. 
3. Cranmer, as a Master, and Reformer.— 





a aE mines 9 
complimentary to his profession, as among the mos 


indian ee 





of on,in reply toa similar sentiment, complimen 
‘tary to his p:ofession. 


with’ remarks, 
timents—geod feelings—good speeches—good son 
very well sung —we f . : ? 
ot but a beginning of such celebrations ; and as 
this is a species of « moral suasion,’ we hope that, 
another year, all our friends will join us. B, 


at 


put up, which in some degree marred the britliancy 
and effect of the show. 


Bad Location of the fireworks.—A very objec- 
tionable circumstance respecting the fireworks, was 
the bad location of the stand. {t was plaeed on the 
low ground, and ‘looked westerly, for the eommen- 
dable purpose, as we understand, of enabling the 
company assembling on the rising ground toward 
Beacon Strect to seé the works distinctly ever each 
other’s heads. But this,—with the exception of the 
banks near Beacon Street, was.a sad miscalculation. 
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degrees, A Tatge portion of the assembly will testi- 
fy unquestibnably, that they have never had so im- 
pertect and interrupted a view of the’ works, as on 
this occasion. 


The following Ode, by Rev. J. Pierpont, was sung 
at the Temperance Celebration in Faneuil Hall, to 
the air—* Ye mariners of England.’ 

Lift up, lift up the standard, 

And plant it hear'the well ! 

And, gathered underneath its folds, 

A choral anthem swell! 

The anthem that is set in praise 

Of brooks and cisterns sing ¥ 

Give one strain to the rain,. 

Give another to the spring ;— 

Vea, give a chorus loud and long, 

To aqueduct and spring. 





Green hills and smiling valleys ! 

Ye once were red with gore, 

When Freedom’s thunders o’er you rolled, 
And broke along our shore. 

The holy skies hate pour’d their rains, 
And sifted- down their snows, 

Till the stain of the slain, 

That beneath your turf repose, 

Is washed away, and the sods are cleat’ 
Where the martyr’d brave repose. 


Ev’n so will ice and water 

Make clean our living clay :— 

Then let them grace our festive board 

On Independence day ;— 

The day that tells us of the blood 

That was, like water, poured 

From their veins, on the plains 

Where our fathers grasped the swori, 

Where the cumbrous sheath was thrown away, 
* And flashed the freeman’s sword. 


Ye heroes of the bottle, 
Who ‘ bumper !’ every toast, 


And make its age your beast, 


Is new' to the dew 


Came dewn to fill our cups, one night, 
Six thousand years ago. 


Ye champions of coid water, | 
Who quaff that drink divine, 

Who’ve given yeur rum and brandy o’er, 
And bid adieu to wine, 

The bottles that ye crack to-day, 

By God’s own hand are given ; * 

Some in earth have their birth, 

And some are made in heaven, 

And grenite rock and spring are those, 
Aad these the clouds of heaven. 























Then up the Temperance standard ! 
And plant it by the well, 

And, shaded by its waving folds, 

A choral anthem swel!! 

The anthem that is set to chime 
With babbling waters sing, 

Give one strain to the raim, 

Give another to the spring, 

Yea, give a chorus leud and long, 
To aqueduct and spring ! 











* Who numbereth the clouds in wisdom ? 
And who poureth out the bottles of heaven ? 


Job, xxxviii. 37. 


Cure of Impediments of Speech.—The institution 
referred to in the advertisement of Mr Newton, in 
another column, is now opened in this city, at the 
MarTboro’ Chapel, Hall No. 4. From what we have 
learnt of if, we have confidence in its value and suc- 
cess, and cheerfully recommend it to the attention of 
all who are afflicted with impediments of speech. 


Salem Railroad.--The number of persons carried 
on the Eastern Railroad, on Thursday, (the 4th) was 
7,006, being a large number than was ever conveyed 
before, in any one week, on that road. The number 
carried on. Friday was over t wo thousand, making for 
the five days ending on Friday night, more than 12,- 
£00. 


Music on the Common.—The Brigade Band, will 
play om the Common, on Monday and Thursday 
evenings ol next week. On the subsequent weeks 
the regular evenings of performance will be on Tues- 
days and Fridays, if the weather be pleasant, and if 
not, the music will be postponed to the evening of 
the first fair day following the regular appointment. 
-- Transcript. 


Sunday School Celebration at Roxbury --There 
was a Union celebration by the scholars of the Sun- 
day Schools, at Roxbury, on the Fourth. The chil- 
dren of all the schools, without distinction of sect, uni- 
ted in one general festival. The children numbered 
eight hundred, and with their parents, instruetors and 
triends, constituted an assemblage of eighteen hun- 
dred. They met in the morning at the Rev Mr Put- 
nam’s Church, where appropriate services were per- 
formed, and thence walked in procession to a beauti- 
ful grove on the Highlands, where a bountiful repast 
was laid before them. The day was most deligh«ully 
and profitably passed, until the shades of evening tell 
en the happy scene, and warned old and young of 
the hour of repose. 


Death of Capt Murphy.—-We regret to learn that 
Capt Murphy, of the Chelsea Ferry steamer Boston, 
who was rescued from drowning, ty the daring 
courage and prompt assistance of Mr S. K. Bailey, 
on the 24th ult, died last evening, owing to the et- 
fects of the accident, from which he did not fully re- 
cover. He wasa very worthy map, and has left a 
wife and three young children, in poverty. We com- 
mend them to the protection of the benevolent.-- 
Transcript. 


Christian Liberality.—We take pleasure in men~ 
tioning, as an instance of liberality and kindness, 
highly commendable, that the First Baptist Society in 
this town, have proposed to the Society under the 
charge of Rev W. B. O. Peabody, while their meet- 
ing house is undergoing repairs, to meet in the Bap- 
tist house, together with the Baptist Society, and 
that the two pastors preach and officiate, one in the 
forenoon and the other in the afternoon. The kind of- 
fer is of course accepted, and Mr Peabody’s Society 














useful coatjutors in the Temperance Reform, made 
a capital speecly, as did also the Rev. Mr Rogers, of 


Many other gentlemen favored the company 
: and what with good eating—good 
drinking of pure cold water and lemmonade—good sen- 


aé a very good time, and may Ss wie tt MARRIAGE 


In-the evening there was every large collection 
ef people on the common, to witness the fireworks. 
It was on the whole a very fine display, notwith- 
standing the shower of rain after the pieces were 


The assent is not steep enough, by more than twenty - 


Who keep yonr wine in cobwebs wiapped, | Q\CRIPTURE COMMNTARIES.—Henry, Scott,. 


i Clarke, and Doddridge’s Commentaries: For 


The oldest wine your vaults have known, | 
} 


From press er vat to flow, | 


That six thousand years ago 
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t | wit ineet there accordingly. _ Last Sunday, the Bap- 
tist Society gave the use of tlieir house, ion 4 to 6 

{0 clock, P.M. to Mr Peabody’s Society, and the 
- chate ot the house also very ‘kitdly performed the 
wiken: are in this matter, a spirit shown 

te fA sant iy i 

Republican ristian will- adinire.— Springfield 
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In this city, on Thursday bing” Takes by R i. 
Mr Gray, Mr George Woodberry, te. Mise’ Father A. 
rac daughter of Sain’! Darling, Esq. all of Bos- 
on. 

_ In this city, Mr Nathaniel J. Jordan to Mrs Caro~ 
line A. Pratt, ; 

At North Weymouth, Rev. Willard Jones, of 
Hillsboro’ N. H. to Miss Miriam Pratt, of N. W. 
They are to sail for Persia on: the 15th inst. 

At East Barnard, Vt. 23d ult. Mr Calvin H. 


W F on ‘ 
ave of Boston, to Miss Betsey Davis, of Royal- 
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In this city, July 5, afterta lingering ilnes i 
Mary Davis, 81. $s Andi 5 Aagmaae 
In South Boston, July 5, Mr John F. Hearsey 45. 
In Dedham, Mrs Sarah Dowse, relict of the late- 
Hon. Edward Dowse. - 

In Philadelphia, Mrs Susan 8. wife of Rev. George 
H. Eaton, and daughter of Capt. Daniel Lakeman, 
of Ipswich, 25. 

At Portsmouth, N. H. 4th inst: Mis.Mary, wife of 
Mr William H. Williams contectioner, of (Charles. 


town, Mass. and daughter of Mr’ Joha Nichols, of 
Salem 29. 


At Athens, Ga. 
ton, 

; Io Rochester, N.Y. Mr James 
on. 

_In Ooromiah, Persia, Jan. 15, 
Dr. Grant, American Missionary. 





21st ult. Hon. Augustus S. Clay- 
F. Bfown, * of Bos- 


Mrs Grant,” wife ot ' 








ENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. The Gentle- 
A man’s Magazine and American.Monthly Re- - 
view has attained a standing that ensures its continu- - 
ance ; and the commendatory notices of the most re- 
spectable portion of the press, attest its merits and 
popularity. Each monthly number contains 72 extra . 
sized octavo pages, with many steel and wood illus- 
(rations, and presents more reading matter than a 
volume or a novel.—It is published at little more 
| than half the price of any other Magazine inthe U. . 

















S., yet contains as many Original Papers-as any oth- 
er mouthly publication. j 
A. Poe, Editors. 

| ly. $3. 
WEEKS, JORDAN &CO., N.E. Publishers. 
wnat shaw pei Jy6 


ATHAM’S GENERAL HISTORY OF BIRDS, 
} —Being the Natural History and Description of 
; all the Birds (above four thonsand) hitherto known or 
| described by Naturalists, with the Synonyms ot pre- 
| ceding Writers. The second enlarged and improved 
| edition, comprehending all the discoveries in Orni- 
| thology subsequent to the former publication, and a. 
general index, illustrated with upwards of two hun- - 
; dred exquisitely colored plates, exhibiting specimens 
of remarkable species and varieties of éach genus— 
10 vols 4to, elegantly bound in half moreceo. Just: 
received by C. C. LITTLE & JAMES BROWN, 
jy 13 112, Washington street. 
CCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF THE UNI- 
TED STATES.—Contributions to the Ecclesi- 
astical History of the U. States, by Francis L. Hawk-- 
' es, D. D., Rector of St. Thomas Church,.New York.. 
} Just published, for sale by CHAS. C. LITTLE & 
JAS. BROWN, 112° Washington st: jy 13. 
) LCCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF THE UNL. 
STATES.—Contributions to the Eeelesiastical 
| History of the United States.. By F. L. Bawkes , 
| D. D. For sale by JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court 
; Street. july 13 


Win. E. Burton and Edgar 
A new volame commeneesin Ju- - 

















sale by JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court street. j.13 
EPORT OF THE UNITARIAN ASSOCIA-~- - 
TION.—The Fourteenth Report of the Ameri-. 

|} can Unitarian Association, with the proceedings of. 

the Annual Meeting, May 29th 1839, being Tract 

No. 143. Just published by JAMES MUNROE & 


CO.; Agent of the A. U. A. 134 Washington street. 


july 18 
Pepe Sate NEW HYMN BOOK.—This day 
published by B. H. GREENE, 124 Washington 
Street, corner of Water Street. 

Hymns and Prayers for children in the Sunday. 
School, and at Home. Thi will be found a very 
useful little book for general use as the title im- 
ports. 

On hand a good supply of the old Boston Sunday 
School Hymn Book, by a Superinterdent. 

Also Sacred Songs, by Mrs Follen: 

Published thisday. A new and neat edition of 
Walker’s Service Book for Sunday Scheols. “This 
Book is becoming very popular, and those who‘ 
wish to introduce it into the Sunday School, can be 
supplicd with a copy gratis, by applying as above. 
It contains beside the Prayers, an excellent collec- 
tion of Hymns: july 13, 


EACHER WANTED—To instruct the High 
School of Taunton ;—in the Commen English 
branches, mathematics and the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages: —to commence on the 2nd day of September 
next. Applications (jost paid) should be made soon. 
ERASTUS MALTBY. 
Secretary of School Committee. 
Tannton, July 8, $839. 


‘treatin: EXAMINER FOR JULY. 
Contents. 
The power of Christ’s Moral Character 
The Christian Citizen—Slavery 
Spirit of the Mosaic Laws§ 
The great Presbyterian Church Case. 
Ripley’s Foreign Literature. 
Malcom’s Travels. 
Notices and Intelligence. 
Published by JAMES MUNROE § CO. 134 
Washington Street. July, 13. 
ABBATH RECREATIONS; or Select Poetry 
of a Religious kind, ehiefiy taken from the works 
of modern poets; with original pieces never before 
published, By Miss Emily Taylor. Revised by 
Rev. John Pierpont. 
Just published, and for sale by 
WM. CROSBY & CO. 
118 Washington st. 














july 15 


UIDE THROUGH MOUNT AUBURN.— 
The Picturesque Pocket Companion, and Vis- 
itors Guide through Mount Auburn; iHustrated with 
upwards of sixty engravings on wood, 
Just published and for sale by 
WM. CROSBY & CO. 
118 Washingten st. 


SAVINGS BANK. 

HE SAVINGS BANK FOR SEAMEN AND 
OTHERS, No. 17 Tremont Row—is open every 
day from 9 to one o’elock. This Institution is espe- 
cially intended to afford greater facilities for a safe 
and appropriate investment of the earnings of Sea- 
men, and others connected with a Seafaring life; 
but it is also designed for all classes in the commu- 
nity, and is open te all; thus enabling the industri- 
ous and frugal, by commencing early in life with 
saving a few dollars, to make a provision for times 
of need. Parents may here accumulate a fund 
for their children or by making them depositors 
teach them the advantage of saving habite, and thus 
inculcate a lesson of prudence and econemy which 

will be remembered (through life. 
fc? Money deposited on or before the second 
Wednesday of July will be put on interest at that 


time. 
SAMUEL H. WALLEY Pregeurer. 





july 13 





Je. 22. 
"PRIVATE BOARDING SCHOOL. 
é yee parents, who wish to give their children 
a thoreugh English Education, where they may 
escape the evils incident to city schools, are respect- 
fully informed that Mr C. A CUMMINGS will take 
a few more pupils into his private boarding Acade-° 
my at Quiney, Mass, it early application be made. 
Refer to Rev. Messrs Whitney and Lunt, pastors 
of the Unitarian Chorch Quincy. 
TeRMs.—Board and Tuition $25 00 per quarter. 
june 8 eop6mo 
PERM OIL. 
T. HASTIN: és. i tans 101 State street, have 
e constantly for sale Winter, Fall, end Spring 
strained Sperm Oil, of first quality, for family use. 
Oi! cannisters of various sizes. 
Oil sent to any part of the city, free of expense. 
jan 18 istf 
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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


HEAVEN, 


Mourner, upon whose care worn brow 
The shades of woe are stealing ; 

Whose gushing tears in anguish flow, 
Thy heart's deep grief revealing; 

Come, hear the.precious promise given 
Weep not, there’s joy for thee in Heaven. 


Captive, beneath a southern sky, 

For frtends and freedom sighing. 

With nought of light within thy heart, 
Its fires in darkness dying ; 

List, ’tis a cheering promise given, 

Weep not, there’s rest for thee in Heaven. 


Said one, from whose desponding soul, 
Pleasure’s bright wreath has faded ; 

Whose fondest hopes and sweetest joys, 

Ip sorrow’s clouds are shaded; 

Hark! ’tis a blessed promise given, 

Weep not, there’s peace for'thee in, Heaven. 


’ Pilgrim, upon a barren waste, 
A bright home vainly seeking ; 
O’er vanished dreams of earthly bliss, 
Alone in silence weeping ; 
Yes, ’tis for thee, the promise given, 
Hope on! thou hast a bome in Heaven. 


Lone one, with none to cheer and guide, 
Friendless and broken hea: ted, 
Meurning o’er treasures burried long, 
And blissful hours departed ; 

Ob haste receive the blessing given, 
Weep not, thou hast a friend in Heaven. 


Yes, there’s a joy earth ne‘er can know, 

A rest dike angel’s sleeping ; 

A home of love, earth ne’er can give, 
With peace its vigils keeping ; 

And far above all blessings given, 

Thy Friend, thy Father, reigns in Heaven. 





THE CHILD AT PRAYER. 


*T was summer evening—and the light 
Had faded from the sky, 

And stars came twinkling pure and bright, 
Through the blue arch.on high ; 

And western breezes softly stele, 
To kiss the weeping flower, 

And nature wore her sweetest smile, 
To bless the twilight hour. 


There sat within a curtained room, 
A mother young and fair— 
What voice comes soltly through the gloom ? 
*Tis childhood’s voice in prayer“ 
A cherub boy is kneeling now 
Beside that mother’s knee— 
And she is teaching him to.bow 
Before the Deity. 


tor father on the distant deep, 
For sister slumbering near, 

For babe upon the mother’s breast, 
For that kind mother dear ; 

For every living thing he loves, 
Ixis prayer ascends to heaven ; 

And for himself he humbly asks 
Each sin may be forgiven. 


in after years, whenever grief 
‘Shall bow his spirit down, 

And when the cold and bitter world 
Shell meet him with a frown ; 

And when allured from virtue’s path, 
He treads a dangerous Way— 

Oh! he will turn to that blest hour 
When he knelt first to pray. 


And the kind hand which then was laid 
Upon his silken hair— 
And the soft voice which taught him first 
* His simple words of prayer— 
Will.come again with thrilliag power, 
To still his pulses wild, 
And lure him back in that dark hour, 
As when he was a child. 


The -preyer is e’er—the last fond kiss 
By that kind mother given ; 

But rises not from scenes like this 
That childish prayer to heaven? 

It does, it does—an angel’s wing 
Has borne its tone with joy, 

The carnest blessings which it sought 
Ceme on the sleeping boy. 





PAUL PREACHING AT ATHENS. 


SUGGESTED BY THE CARTOON OF RAFFAELLE. 
BY MISS ANN CHARLOTTE LYNCH. 


Greece ! hear that joyful seund. 
A stranger’s voice upon thy sacred hill, 
Whose tones shail ‘bid tbe slumbering nations reund, 
Wake with convulsive thrill. 
Athenians ! gather there, he brings yeu werds 
Brighter than all your boasted lore affords. 


He brings you news of One 
Above Olympian Jove. One in whose light 
Your gois shall fade like sfars before the sun. 

On your bewildered night, 
That Unxnown Gop of whom ye darkly dream, 
Zn all his burning radiance shall beam. 


Behold, he bids you rise 
From your dark worship round that idol shrine, 
He points to him who reared your starry skies, 
And bade your Phebus shine. 
Lift up your souls from where in dust ye bow, 
_ That God of gods commends your homage now. 


But brighter tidings still ! 
He tells of one whose precious blood was spilt 
In lavish streams updén Judea’s hill, 

A ransom for your guilt,— 


Who triumphed o’er the grave, and broke its chain ; 


Who conquered Death and Hell, and rese again. 


Sages of Greece ! come near— 
Spirits of caring thougtrt and giant mould, 
Ye questioners of time and nature, hear 
Mysteries before untold! 
Immortal life revealed ! light for which ye 
Have tasked in vain your proud philosophy. 


Searchers for some first cause ! 
Midst doubt and darkness—lo ! he points to One 
Where all your vaunted reason lost must pause, 
And faint to think upon. 
That was from everlasting, that shall be 
To everlasting still, eternally. 


Ve followers of bim 
Who deemed his soul a spark of Deity ! 
Your fancies fade,— your master’s dreams grow dim 
To his reality. 
Stoic ! unbend that brow, drink in that sound ! 
Skeptic ! dispel those doubts, the Truth is found. 
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Greece ! though thy sculptured walls 
Have with thy triumphs and thy glories rung, 
And through thy temples and thy pillar’'d halls 


Immortal poets sung,— 
No sounds like these have rent yeor startled air, 


They open realms of light and bid you enter there. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 








(From the London Quarterly.] 


PURSUING A WHALE, 

‘ The pilot of some nigh-fuundered skiff 
Moors by his side under his lee, while night 
Invests the sea, and wished tor morn delays.” 

In the afternoon of aday which had been 
rather stormy, while we were fishing in the 
North Pacific, a + school” of young bull whales 
made their appearance close to the slvip, and 
the weather having cleared up a little, the cap- 
tain immediately ordered the mate to lower his 
boat, while he did the same with ‘his own, 1n 
order to go in pursuit of them, 

The two boats were instantly lowered, for 


- we were unable 'to send more, having had two 


others ‘stove the day before; they soon got 
near the whales, but were unfortunately seen 
by them before they could dart the harpoon 
with any chance of success, and the conse- 
quence was that:the ‘ school’ of whales separat- 
ed and went off with great swiftness in differ- 
ent directions, One, however, after making 
several turns, came at length right towards the 
captain’s boat, which he observing, waited in 
silence for his approach without moving an ear 
so that the ‘young bull’ came close by his 
boat, and received the blow of the harpoon 
some distance behind ‘his “hump,’ which I saw 
enter his flesh myself, as it occurred close to 
the ship. The whale appeared quite terror 
struck for a few seconds; and then suddenly 
recovering ‘itself, darted off like tie wind, and 
spun the boat so quickly round, when ‘the tug 
came upon the line, that she was within a mir- 
acle of being upset. But away they went, 
‘dead to windward,’ at the rate of twelve or 
fifteen miles an hour, right against a ¢ head sea,’ 
which flew against and over the bows of the 
boat with uncommon force, so that she at times 
appeared to be ploughing through it, making a 
high bank of surf on each side. 

The second mate having observed the course 
of the whale and ‘boat, managed to wuaylay 
them, and when they came near to him, which 
they speedily did, ‘a short warp’ was then 
thrown, and both boats were soon towed at 
nearly the same rate as the captain’s boat ‘had 
been before. 

I now saw the captain darting the lance at 
the whale as it almost flew aiong, but he did 
not seem to do so with any kind of effect, ae 
the speed of the whale did not appear in the 
least diminished, and in a very short time 
they all disappeared together, being at too 
great a distance to be seen with the naked eye 
from the deck. 1 now ran aloft, and, withthe 
aid of a telescope, could just discern from 
the mast head the three dbjects, like specks up- 
on the surface of the ocean, Atan alarming 
distance, I could just observe the two boats, 
with the whale’s head occasionally darting out 
before them, with a good deal of « white water’ 
or foam among them which convinced me _ the 
whale was stillrunning. 41 watched them with 
the glass until I could no longer trace them, 
even in the most indistinct manner. I then 
called to those on deck, that they might take 
the bearing by compass of the direction in 
which I had lost sight of them, 60 that we might 
continue to ‘ beat’ the ship up to that quarter. 

It was now within half an hour of sunset, 
and there was every sppearance of the coming 
on of an ‘ ugly night,’ as a seaman would say ; 
indeed the wind began to freshen every mo- 
ment, and an ‘ awkward bulsble’ of a sea soon 
began to make. 1 remained aloft until I saw 
the sun dip, angry and red, below the troubled 
horizon, and was just about to descend when |! 
was dreadfully shocked at hearing the loud cry 
of ‘aman overboard’ from all upon deck. | 
looked astern and saw one of our men by the 
name of Berry, grappling with the waves and 
calling loudly for help. The ship was soon 
brought round, but in doing so she unavoidably 
passed a long way fromthe poor fellow, who 
still supported himself hy beating the water with 
his hands, although he was quite unacquainted 
with the proper art ofswimming. Several oars 
were thrown overboard the moment after he 
fell, but he could not reach them, though they 
were near to him; and directly the ship was 
brought up, a Sandwich islander, who formed 
one of the crew, leaped overboard and swam 
towards him, while at the same time the peo- 
ple on deck were lowering a spare boat, which 
is always kept for such emergencies. I could 
be of no service except to urge their expedition 
by my calls, fur it was only the work of a few 
mivutes, 

The good Sandwich islander struck evt most 
bravely at first, but finding that he was some 
distance from the ship, and being unable to 
see Berry, on account of the agitated surface of 
the sea, actually turned back through fear— 
finding, ae he said, that the ‘sca caps’ went 
over his head. ‘I'he men in the boat now plied 
their oars with all their strength, and were ma- 
king rapidly tewards the drowning young man, 
who now and then disappeared entirely from 
view under the heavy seas which were begin- 
ning to roll; a sickening anxiety pervaded me 
as my thoughts appeared to press the boat on- 
ward to the spot where the peor fellow still 
grappled, but convulsively, with the yielding 
waters. The boat, urged by man’s utmost 
strength, sprang over the boisterous waves with 
considerable speed; but they arrived half a 
minute too late to save our poor shipmate from 
his watery grave, [ saw him struggle with 
the waves until the last, when the foam of a 
broken sea roared over him, and caused him to 
disappear forever! The boat was rowed round 
and round the fatal spot, again and again, until 
night fell, and then she was slowly and reluct- 
lantly pulled tothe ship by her melancholy crew, 
As they returned, the turbulent waves tossed 
them about, as if in sport, making the boat re- 
sound from the beating and dashing waters 
which flew against her bow. 

The moment the unfortunate seamen disap- 
peared, a large bird of the albatros kind came 
careering along and alighted on the water as 
the very spot in which the poor fellow was last 
seen. It was a curious circumstance, and only 
served to heighten our horrer, when we saw 
this carnivorous bird set itself proudly over 
the head of our companion: and which also 
served to remind us of the number of sharks 
that we had so frequently seen of late, and of 
the horrible propensities of which we could not 
dare to think, 

By the time we had hoisted in the boat it 
was quite dark ; the winds too had increased to 


half a gale, with heavy squalls at times, so that 


we were obliged to double reef ovr top-sails. 

Qur painful situation bore heavily upon us 

We had lost one of our men who had sailed 

with us from England—the bare thought of 
which in our circumstances aroused a crowd 

of heart rending ideas, Our captain and sec- 
ond mate, with ten of the crew had disappear- 

ed, and were by that time all lost, or were likely 
to be so in the stormy night which had now 
set in; being, toa, several hundred miles away 
from any land, We, however, kept beating 
the ship to windward constantly carrying all 
the sail she could bear, making ‘short boards,’ 
or putting about every twenty minutes. We 
had also since night fall, continued to burn 
lights, and we had likewise a large vessel con- 
taining oil and unravelled rope, burning over 
the stern-rai! of the ship as a beacon for them, 
which threw out a great light. But although 
all eyes were employed in every direction 
searching for the boats, no vestige of them 
could be seen; and therefore when half past 
nine P. M, came, we made up our minds that 
they were all lost; and asthe wind howled 
hoarsely through the rigging, and the waves 
‘beat savagely against our ship, some of us 
thought we could hear the shrieks of poor Ber- 
ry above the roaring storm; others imagined 
in their melancholy, that they could occasion- 
ally hear the captain’s voice ordering the ship 
to ‘bear up,’ while the boats had been seen 
more than fifty times by anxious spirits, who 
had strained their eyes through the gloom until 
fancy robbed them of their true speculation and 
left her phantasmagoria in exchange, There 
were not many on board who did not think of 
home on that dreadful night ; there were not 
many, among vs, who did not curse the sea, 
and all sea-going avocations; while, with the 
same breath, they blessed thé safe and cheerful 
fireside of their parents, which at that moment 
they would have given all they possessed but 
to see. But at the moment despair was firmly 
setting upon us, a man from aloft cried out that 
he could see a light right ahead of the ship just 
as were ‘going about,’ by which we should 
have gone from it, We all looked in that di- 
rection, and in a few minutes we could plainly 
perceive it; in a short time we were close up 
with it, when, to our great joy, we found the 
captain and al] the men in the boats, lying to 
the leeward of the dead whale, which had in 
some measvre saved them from the violence of 
the sea, They had only just been able to pro- 
cure a light, having unfortunately upset all their 
tinder through the violent motion of the boats 
by which it became wet; but which they suc- 
ceeded in igniting after immense application of 
the flint and steel ; or their lartern would have 
been suspended from an oar directly after sun 

set, which is the usual practice when boats are 
placed under such circumstances. 

After having secured the whale along side 
(which we expected to lose during the night 
from the roughness of the weather,) they all 
came on board, when the misfortune of poor 
Berry was spoken of with sorrow from all 
hands, while their own deliverance served to 
throw a ray of light amidst the gloom, 





[From the Token.] 


THE TWINS. 
‘1 tell it to you as ’twas told to me.’ 


In the autumn of 1826,1 had occasion to 
visit the town of N , beautifully situated 
on the western bank of Connecticut river. My 
business led me to the house of B———, a 
lawyer of three score and tev, whe was now 
rosting from the labors, and enjoying the fruits 
ora life strenuously and successfully devoted 
to his profession. His drawing room wes rich- 
ly furnished, and decorated with several valua- 
ble paintings. There was one among them 
that particularly attracted my attention, It 
represented a mother with two beautiful child- 
ren, one in either arm,a light veil thrown over 
the group, and one of the children pressing its 
lips to the cheek of the mother. 

‘That,’ said I, pointing to the picture, ‘is 
very beautiful. Pray sir, what is the subject 
of it ?” 

‘It is a mother and her twins,’ said he; ‘the 
picture in itself is esteemed a fine one ; but | 
value it more for the recollections which are 
associated with it.’ 

I turned my eye upon B——-—, he looked 
communicative, and I asked him for the story. 
‘Sit down,’ said he, ‘and I will tell you it.’ 
We accordingly sat down, and he gave the 
following narrative. 

During the period of the war of the revolu- 
tion, there resided in the western part of Mas- 
sachusetts,a farmer by the name of Stedman. 
He wasa man of substance, descended from 
avery respectable English family, well educa- 
ted, distinguished for great firmness of 
character in general, and alike remarkable for 
inflexible integrity and steadfast loyalty to 
his king. Such was the reputation he sustain- 
ed, that even when the most violent antipathies 
against loyalism swayed the community, it was 
admitted on all hands that farmer Stedman, 
though a tory, was honest in his opinions, and 
firmly believed them to be right. 

The period came when Burgoyne was ad- 
vancing from the north. It was a time of 
great anxiety with both the friends and the foes 
of the revolution, and one which called forth 
their highest exertions. The patriotic militia 
flocked to the standard of Gates and Stark, 
while many of the tories resorted4e the camp 
of Burgoyne and Baum. Among the latter 
was Stedman. He had no sooner decided it 
to be his duty, than he took a kind tarewell 
of his wife, a woman of uncommon beauty ; 
gave his children, a twin boy and girl, along 
embrace, then mounted hie horse and departed. 
He joined himself to the unfortunate expedi- 
tion of Baum, and was teken with other pris- 
oners of war by the victorious Stark. 

He made no attempt to conceal his name or 
character, which were both soon discovered, 
and he was accordingly committed to prison. 
The jail in which he was confined was in the 
western part of Massachusetts, and nearly in 
a ruinous condition. The farmer was one 
night waked from his sleep by several persons 
in his room. ‘ Come,’ said they, ‘ you can now 
regain yonr liberty: we have made a breach in 
the prison, through which you canescape,’ To 
their astonishment, Stedman utterly refused to 
leave the prison. In vain they expostulated 
with him: in vain they represented to him that 
his life was at stake. His reply was, that he 
was a true man, and a servant of king George, 
and he would not creep out of a hole at night, 
and sneak away from the rebels, to save his neck 
from the gallows. Finding it altogether fruit- 
less to attempt to move him, his friends left 
him with some expression of spleen. 

The time at length arrived for the. trial of 
the prisoner. The distance to the place where 
the court was sitting, wes about sixty miles. 











REGISTER. 
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Stedmau remarked to the sheriff, when he came 
to attend him, that it would save some expense 
and inconvenience, if he could be permitted to 
go alone and on foot. ‘And suppose,’ said the 
sheriff, * that you should prefer your safety to 
your honor, and leave me to seek you in the 
British camp.’ ‘I had thought, said the farm- 
er, reddening with indignation, ‘that I was 
speaking to one who knew me,’ ‘] do know 
you, indeed,’ said the Sheriff: ‘ I spoke but 
in jest; you shall have your way. Go, and 
on the third dzy I shall-expect to see you in 
s Py 
***** The farmer departed, and at the ap- 
pointed time placed himself in the hands of the 
sheriff. 

I was nowengaged 48 his counsel. Sted- 
man insisted before the court, on telling his 
whole story; and when [ would have taken 
advantage of some technical points, he sharply 
rebuked me, and told me he had not employed 
me to prevaricate, but only to assist him in tel- 
ling the truth, Ihadneverseen such a dis- 
play of simple integrity. It was affecting to 
witness his love of holy, unvarnished truth, ele- 
vating him above every other consideration, and 
presiding in his breast as a sentiment even supe- 
rior to the love of life. I saw the tears more 
than once springing to the eyes of his judges ; 
never before or since have J felt such an in- 
terest in a client. 1 pleaded for his as I would 
have plead for my own life. Idrew tears, but 
I] could not sway the judgment of stern men, 
controlled rather by a sense of duty than the 
compassionate promptings of humanity. Sted- 
man was condemned. [ told him there was 
a chance of pardon, if he would ask tor it. I 
drew up a petition and requested him to sign 
it, but he refused. ‘I have done,’ said he,‘ what 
[thought my duty, I can ask pardon of my 
God and my king; but it would be hypoerisy 
to ask forgivness of these men, for an action 
which I should reveat, were I again placed in 
similar circumstances. No! ask me _ not to 
sign that petition. If what you call the cause 
of American freedom requires the blood of an 
honest man for a conscientious discharge of 
what he deemed his duty, let me be its victim. 
Go to my judges, and tell them that I place not 
my fears nor my hopes in them.’ It was in 
vain that I pressed the subject; and I went 
away in despair, 

In returning to my house, I accidently called 
on an old acquaintance, a young man of brii- 
liant genius, the subject of a passionate predi- 
lection for painting. This led him frequently 
to take excursions into the country, for the pur- 
pose of sketching such objects and scenes as 
were interesting to him. From one of these 
rambles he had just returned, I found him 





sitting at his ease, giving the last touches to | 


the picture which attracted your attention. He 
asked my opinion of it. ‘Itis a fine picture,’ 
said I, ‘is ita fancy piece, or are they portraits ?” 
‘They are portraits,’said he,‘and save per- 
haps a little embellishment, they are,[ think, 
striking portraits of the wife and children of your 
unfortunate client, Stedman. In the course of 
my rambles, I chanced to call at his house in 
H . I never saw a more beautiful group. 
The mother is one of a thousand; and the 
twins are a pair of cherubs.’ Tell me,’ said I, 
laying my hand on the picture, ‘tel! me are they 
true and faithful portraits of the wife and child- 
ren of Stedman?’ My earnestness mace my 
friend stare. He assured me they were, so far 
as he could be permitted to jadge of his pro- 
ductions, 
I seized the picture, and hurried with it to the 
prison where my client was confined. J found 
him sitting, his hands covered his face, and ap- 
parently wrung by keen emotion. 
picture in such a situation that hs could not 
fail to see it. [ laid the petition on the little 
table by his side and left the room, 

In half an hour [| returned, The farmer 
grasped my hand, while the tears stole down 
my cheeks ; his eye glanced first upon the pic- 
ture, and then on the petition.—He said noth- 
ing, but handed the latter to me, I took 
it and left the apartment, He had put his name 
to it. The petition was granted, and Stedman 
was set at liberty. 








Marriages in Friends Meeting.—The manuer of 
accomplishing marriages adopted by the Religious 
Society of Friends, appears to gain popularity, as was 
evinced, on the 12th instant, by the very large and 
respectable audience which crowded the Meeting- 
House of that Society in this city, on which occa- 
sion two amiable and accomplished daughters, one of 
a rich chandler and the other of a respectable build- 
er entered into that solemn and interesting relation, 
the marriage covenant. Before the time appointed 
for the meeting, the galleries and every avenue 
leading to them, were literaliy packed with the 
beauty, intelligence, and fashion of the city. The 
interest of the meeting was very materially enhanc 
ed by the company of that highly gifted minister, 
Joseph John Gurney, from England, who in a very 
interesting and eloquent manner explained the na- 
ture and importance of that Divine Institution, re- 
ferring to the sanction it received from the Savior of 
men on that memorable occasion when the water 
was turned into wine. When he concluded his dis- 
course, the candidates for the nuptials stood up, and 
taking each other by the hand, promised through 
divine assistance to be loving and affectionete to each 
other till separated by death. The certificates of 
Marriage were then read, being elegantly engrossed 
on two large sheets of vellum, and a very appropri- 
ate prayer delivered by the Friend before referred 
to, when after a short pause, the meeting separated 
apparently highly gratified with the proceedings. — 
[N. ¥. Whig. 
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[ asked him no farther questions; | 


I placed the} | 


BOSTON SPEAKER.—Being a collection 
pieces for declamation in prose, poetry and 
dialogue, designed for the younger classes in Acade- 
mies and Common Schools. _ 
This book contains a good selection of pieees for 
declamation, and has been lately introduced into ma- 
ny of our schools. Published by JOSEPH DOWE, 
22 Court strect. is6w je 15 


ISAAC R.. BUTTS, 
PRINTER, 

Corner of Washington and School streets. 
Cards, Blanks, Billets, Circulars, Sermons, Books, 
and every other kind of Printing, 
executed well, cheap, and promptly. 

For sale, 2000 Ibs Pica, Small Pica, and Long 
Primer, has been in use about two years, at 18 cents 
a Ib. (only 6 cents a Ib. above type metal) and Bour- 
geois, Minion and Nonpareil. Also a good Ramage 
Press, Chases, Imposing Stone &c &c may 18 


RAWING MATERIALS.—English and Amer- 
ican Drawing papers—Bristel board—Osborn’s 
superior Water Colors—Pink Saucers—Brookman & 
Langdon’s, Monroe’s and Sewell’s Drawing books. 
Drawing Pencil’s, Camel Hair Brushes, &c.; for sale 
by 8S. G. SIMPKINS, Court st. Corner “ mame 
st. e. : 


BBOTT’S NEW BOOKS.—McDonner,or Truth 

through Fiction. The School-boy, or a guide 
for Youth to truth and duty. Calebin the Country. 
‘Caleb in Town. For sale by 8S. G. SIMPKINS, 
Court street, corner of Brattle street. je 22 


RABBE’S POETICAL WORKS.—The Poetic- 
al works of Crabbe, Heber and Pollock, one vol 
je39 JAMES MUNROE & Cu. 


EANS AND ENDS, 3d edition.—Means and 
Ends, or Sell-Training, by the author of Red- 
wood, Home, Rich Poor Man, &c. More than 3000 
copies of this excellent little work have already been 
sold. 
Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO., 134 Washington street. jy6 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES and 
Florida, containing general observations upon 
moles of travelling, manners and customs, &c., with 
a particular description of Havana, St Augustine,&c, 
as places of resort tor Invalids. By an Invalid. 
Just published, and for sale by JAMES MUN- 
ROE & CO. 134 Washington st. jy6 


OLLECTION OF VOYAGES.—A new coliec- 

tion of Voyages, Discoveries and Travels: con- 
taining whatever is worthy of notice in Europe,Asia, 
Alrica and America, in respect to the situation and 
extent of Empires, Kingdoms and Provinces, their 
Climate, Soil, Produce, &c, with the manners and 
custon:s of the several inhabitants, their Government, 
Religion, &c. The whole consisting of such English 
and Foreign authors as are in most esteem, including 
the description and remarks of some late celebrated 
Travellers, not to be found in any other collection— 
complete in 7 vols. Just received by 

c.C. LITTLE & J. BROWN, 
jy6 112 Washington st. 


Sy ott ages COM MERCIAL DICTIONA- 
1 ARY.—A Dictionary, Practical, Theoretical, 
and Historical, of Commerce and Commercial N avi- 
gation, illustrated with maps and plans, by J.R. Mc- 
Culloch, Esq—a new edition, corrected and improv- 
ed, with an enlarged supplement, and bringing down 
the information contained in the work to January, 
"1839—1 vol 8vo. 

Just received, and for sale by C.C. LITTLE & J. 
BROWN, 112 Washington street. jy6 
rP\HE MONTHLY MISCELLANY OF RELI 

GION AND LETTERS. Edited by Rev. C. 
Palfrey.—The subscribers have lately commenced 
the publication of a new Religious Periodical un- 
der the above title, to which they would respecttully 
ask the attention of the public.—The numbers alrea- 
dy issued, have met with almost universal appro- 
bation, andthe publishers feel grateful for the pat- 
ronage already bestowed upon it. The great ex- 
pense of publishing a work of this kind, renders a 
large list of subscribers necessary to its support—and 
for this we would respectfully ask the patronage of 
the Unitarian community. 

The Miscellany is published in monthly num- 
[bers of 48 octavo pages each, beautifully printed 
on new type at three dollars per annum. 

Clergymen, Postmasters and all who feel an in- 
‘terest in the cause are respectfully requested to aid 
us in extending the creulation of The Miscellany. 

*.* To such as will interest themselves in procu- 
ring subscribers we will allow a commission of 
twenty wer cent. WM. CROSBY & CO. Publishers. 

118 Washingtoa Street. Je 22. 


ANUALS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS.—Pub- 

lished and for sale, and may be found at the 
Store of the Subscriber, the following popular Man- 
uals used ia Sunday Schools of the Unitarian denom- 
ination. 

Allen’s Questions, first part, on the Gospels, now 
edition. 

Alien’s Questions, second part, on the Gospels, new 
edition. 

Since the publication of these two books, about 24 
thousand have been sold. 

Allen’s Questions, third part, on the acts of the 
Apostles. Third Edition, just published, containing 
a map of the Travels and Voyages ot St. Paul. 

Allen’s Questious on Genesis. 
| The Geneva Catechism, revised by Rev. Doct. 
; Walker of Charlestown. 

Service Book for Sunday Schools—containing 
| prayers for the opening and closing of the School, 
together with an excellent collection of Hymns, by 
Kev. James Walker. D. D. 

The Boston Sunday School Hymn Book, by a Su- 
| perintendent, new edition, This book is approved by 
the Boston Sunday School Society, and is universally 
| adopted into city and covatry Schools 

Sacred Songs, for Sunday Schools, by Mrs Follen, 
‘anew and beautiful book, containing many original 
| hymns. 

The Sunday School Class Book, a valuable assistant 
to the Teacher, in keeping the records of his class. 

The Worcester Catechism, in three parts. 

Channing's Catechism. 

Carpenter’s Catechism. 

The Child’s Book on the Soul. 

Gallaudett’s Natural Theology. 

Books just out. 

Means and Ends, by Miss Sedgewick. 

Birds and Flowers, by Mary Howitt. 

Charles Hartland the Village’ Missionary. 

Tales of Shipwrecks. 

Rebecca Wilson. 

Harry Winter. 

Instruction trom Trees and Flowers. 

Temperance Tales vol. 6th. 

Edward the Sunday Scholar, &c. 

BENJAMIN H. GREENE, 124 Washington, 
corner of Water Sf, ‘ Sunday School Depository.’ 
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LARGE STOCK OF NEW SHAWLS, SILK GOODS, MOUSELAINE DE LAINES, &c, 


E. F. 
179 Washington s 


NEWHALL, 


treet,.. Boston, 


Has received an elegant assortment of SPRIVG GOODS, among which are 


Rich French Cashmere SHAWLS, with new medallion, harlequin, rose and wreath patterns; on 
fawn, drab, green, blue, salmon, brown, scarlet, bird of paradise, jet, blue-black, and white grounds. — 


Prices trom 12 to 50 dollars each. 


Extra French Thibet Long Shawls, very rich and heavy borders, with black, green, red and white 


centres.—From 30 to 50 dollars each. 


India Camel’s hair Shawls and Scarfs—various prices. 
Merino long and square Shawls, of best quality—red, black and white. 
English Cashmere and Victoria Shawls, rich and beautiful colors; on scarlet, fawn, drab, white and 


black.—Prices trom 12 to 25 dollars, each. 
French Woollen Travelling Shawls, large size a 


nd new styles. 


Edinboro’ Shawls, in great variety ; on black, white, green, drab, fawn, slate, red, ash, bird of para- 
dfise, and blue-black grounds; styles similar to the French Cashmeres—Prices trom 4 dollars to 16 dollars 


each. 


The above make altogether a better assortment of HANDSOME SHAWLS than has been offered 


at any previous season. 


> Purchasers desirous of obtaining the most Fashionable Styles at the very lowest prices, are in- 


vited to examine this assortment. 


French Embroidered Capes and Collars, best work. 
Alepines, Thibet and Cashmere Cloths, Neapolitans, Cambleteens, Irish Poplius, and other articles 


suitable for Travelling Habits. 


Elegant new Mouselaine de Laines and Chalies--white and colored 
Plain Chalies and Mouselaines ; French Calicoes and Lawns; Chan 


: Damask Table Cloths and Napkins ; Linen Cambric Handker- 
figured and plaided white Cambrics, and Marseilles Quilts. 


and rich ; Irish Linens; Linen Sheetings ; 
chiefs ; 


bag 
tilla Lace Veils, some extra large 


SILK GOODS. 


Rich figured Reps and Pou de Sois, a beautiful assortment of colors and choice styles, 
new, with two colors; plain Rep and corded Silks—colors blue-black, jet, olive, brown, 
roses, and delicate light shades; plain Pou de Sois and Gro de Naples, 


some entirely 
fawn, ashes of 
a similar assortment of colors, va- 


rious prices; plain English Lustrings, all choice colors,a very desirable article, of fine lustre ; double-faced 
Silks, blue-black and colored, large and small figures ; extra super and common jet and blue-black Silks, 


plain and tigured. 


Velvets—Rich French Pelisse Satins, fashionable colors ; black India Satins, 
and various other descriptions of Silk Goods, making an extensive assortment well 
purchasers who want degirable articles at less than the usual prices. 


Levantines, Sinchaws, 
worthy the attention of 
ly mh23 




















LL 
CAD) CAL CLASS 
GPELLING.— merson’s National Spelling Book 
and Introduction to do. , 

READING.—Worcester’s series, viz. A Primer 
of the English Language ; the Second Book of Read- 
ing and Spelling ; the Third Book of do and do. ; the 
Fourth Book o prs 

ARITHMETIC.—Parley’s, Emerson’s North A- 
merican Arithmetic, Parts 1, 2, and 8, and Key ; 
Walsh’s Mercantile, and Grund’s Exercises and Key, 

ALGEBRA.—Grund’s Exercises and Key, and 
Grund’s Algebraic Problems, &c. 

HISTORY— Parley’s Book of the United States ; 
do First, Second and Third Books; the Historica} 
Class Book; Hildreth’s Views of the United States, 
and Sequel to do; Outlines of Chronology, ancient 
and modern. 

GEOGRAPHY .—Goodrich’s Outlines of Geogra- 
phy and Atlas; do Universal Geography ; Wood- 
bridge’s Geographical Copy Book ; Blake’s Geogra- 
phy for Children, 

ASTRONOMY.—Grund’s Popular Astronomy ; 
Parley’s Sun, Moon and Stars. ; 

CHEMISTRY .—Grund’s Elements of Chemistry 
stereotype edition. " 

PHILOSOPHY. — Abbott’s Little Philosopher : 
Grund’s Elements of Philosophy . Sullivan’s Moral 
Class Book. 

CEOMETRY.—Holbrook’s Easy Lessons; Grund’s 
Plane and Solid Geometry. 

WRITING.—Noyes’s System of Penmanship; 
Marshall’s Writing Books, 4 parts. 

BOOK-KEEPING. — Walsh’s Book-keeping; 
Marshall’s Public School Account Book, 2 parts. 


DICTIONARIES.—Worcester’s Comprehensive, - 


and do Elementary ; Johnson’s and Walker’s im. 
proved by Todd. 
The Political Class Book, Frost’s Grammar, Rus- 
sell’s Lessons in Enunciation, Child’s Botany. 
Teachers, School Committees, &c., are requested 
to give the above books an examination. 
ublished*by G. W. PALMER & CO, 
School Book Publishers, 121 Washington st. 





Bargains in Fashionable Broadcloths, Cassimeres, 
and Ladies’ Cloths, 

AT JOHN H. PRAY’S 
VARIETY CLOTH STORE, 
No. 48, Washington Street, Boston, 

8 doors North of the Post (Office. 

wre is daily receiving and constantly supplied 

with, and offers his Friends, Customers and 
Purchasers senerally, a very complete assortment of 
Foreign and Domestic Woollen Goods, consisting of 
Broadcloths, Cassimeres, Ladies’ Habit and Pelisse 
Cloths, &c. &ce. Among which are superlative 
wool-dyed black, blue and colored French and Ger- 
man Broadcloths, English do. super and fine, of eve- 
ry fashionable color and mixturé, Double and single 
milled black, blue, fancy colored and mixed Cassi- 
meres, of English, French and German manufacture. 
American Broadcloths and Cassimeres, of the best 
qualities and most permanent and fashionable dies. 
Ladies Broadcloths, of delicate texture and beautiful 
colors, Queen’s Habit and Pelisse Cloths. 

For Surtouts and Over Coats.—Doubdle milled 
German and London Broadcloths, Kerseys, Lion 
Skin Coatings, Pilot and Beaver Cloths. 

Flannels of English and American Manufacture, 
warranted not to shrink in washing. 

Cashmere and Lama Cloths, Erminettes, Camble- 
teens, French Bombazines, Gambroons, Merinos, 
Lastings, Drillings, Jeans, &c. &c. 

Linens and Cottons, bleached and unbleached. © 

Vestings, comprising figured and plain Velvet, 
Silk and Satin. Valentia, Marseilles and Silk and 
Worsted Do. of the latest fashions. 

Trimmings for Coats, Pants and Vests, viz. But- 
tons, all sorts, Silk, Twist, Thread, Canvass, Pad- 
ding, Brown Linen, Cambrics, Silk Serge, &c. 

Also a general assortment of goods adapted to the 
seasons selected caretully with reference to strength 
of fabric and beauty ot colors and finish, which Pur- 
chasers are respectfully invited to call and examine, 

and are assured that they will be sold at wholesale 
or retail at the very lowest prices. m 23 


ITH FIFTEEN THOUSAND SUBSCRIB- 

_ ERS. The Lady’s Book begins a new vol- 

ume in July, which the publishers will commence 

with 20,000 copies, a very large number having been 

disappointed in obtaining the Nos. of the Volnine just 

completed. Five thousand names have been added 

since January, and the publishers have been unable 

to supply orders tor several hundred besides. Publish- 
ed for N. England, by WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 
Jy6 121 Washington st. 


N* BOOK FOR LADIES. ART OF DRESS 
—containing Correct Taste, Color, Hair, Caps 
and Bonnets, Frills, Necklaces, §c ; Gown, Bustle, 
a Shoes, Gloves, Shaw!, Cloak, Cosmetics, 
Hair Oil-Depilatives, &e &c. For sale b 

Jy6 _ WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. 


EW BOOK FOR TEACHERS.—The School 
Teacher's Manual, containing practical sug- 
— on Teaching and Education. By Henry 
unn: prepared, with a Preface, by T. H. Gallau- 











det. 


* Sound, practical and enlarged views of Educa- 
tion attracted my attention on every page, ****** No 
one who is a teacher of aday or Sunday School can 
fail to be benefitted by its perusal.****** He who 
reads it, if he be employed in the business of instruc- 
tion, will be sure to read it again.’—[ Preface 

This day received and for sale by WEEKS, JOR- 
DAN & CO. Je 22. 


NITARIAN TRACTS.—No. 120. ‘Come over 
and Help Us.” A Letter to Rev. George Put- 
nam, by E. Peabody, 

_No. 121. ‘To the Law and the ‘Testimony.’ A 
discourse on the deference paid to the Scriptures by 
Unitarians, by James Walker. 

No. 122. Remarks on Creeds, Intolerance, and 
Exclusion, by William E. Channing, D. D. 

No. 123. Charges against Unitarianism, by E. 
Peabody. 

No. 124. A tribute to the Memory of Noah Wor- 
cester, D. D., by W. E. Channing. 

No. 125. The Nature,Reality and Power of Chris- 
tian Faith, by Henry Ware jr. 

No. 126. The Sunday School, a discourse pro- 
nounced before the Sunday School Society, by Wm 
E. Channing. * 

No. 127. What is Truth? 
Peabody. 

No. 128. A Young Man’s Account of his Con- 
version from Calvinism. A statement of Facts. 

No. 129. True Grounds of Christian Unity, by 
Rev. G. Putnam. 

No. 130. A Rational Faith competent to the wants 
of Man. 

No. 131. The Thirteenth Report of the American 
Unitarian Association, with the preceedings ol the 
Annual Meeting, May 29, 1838. 

_No. 132, Duty of Promoting Christianity by the 
circulation of Books. By Henry Ware jr. 

3 133. The Future Life, by William E. Chaa- 
ning. 

No. 134. Repentance the Ground of Forgiveness, 
by Rev. Joseph Hutton, LI..D, ot tag 

No. 135. The worship of the Father, a service of 
Gratitude and Joy. By W. E. Channing. 

No. 136. Reason and Revelation. By Rev. A. A. 
Livermore. 

The Tracts of the A. U. A. can be had of the 
publishers, bonnd in eleven volumes at the low price 
of 75 cents per volume. 
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